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Grratp Massey. 


For twelve long years Gerald Massey has lived the 
life of a hermit to outward seeming, but in spirit he 
appears to have left no region of the earth or sphere of 
human thought untraversed. He has, moreover, ran- 
sacked all the archives of the most remote and curious 
knowledge, and by some strange power of intuitive per- 
ception has become, as it were, a contemporary of the 
earliest ancestors of the human race, from “the missing 
link” downwards. The result of this unexampled ex- 
perience, this heroic penetration of hitherto unexplored 
recenses of thought, now lies before us in four large 
volumes, These contain an absolutely fresh interpre- 
tation of universal history in its earliest epochs, and 
constitute in themselves a science of mental evolution, 
which deserves to take its place by the side of those 
discoveries of the course of physical development, 
which are exercising so vast an influence on the specu- 
lation of our time. 

Mr. Massey’s work, though it occasionally displays 
considerable power in philosophical generalization, is 
scarcely at all of a speculative character. It is simply 
a scientific arrangement of phenomena never before 
brought into juxtaposition, the teductions from which 
seem to us obvious and irresistible. Every important 
position which he occupies is based on a foundation of 
facts, bewildering in their multitude and variety, and 
yet all brought to bear on any particular point in ques- 
tion with a cogency of reasoning, a patient accuracy in 
the management of details, and a commanding grasp of 
principles, such as is rarely met with. The erudition 
and portentous labour evinced by this book is wonder- 

ful enough, as the achievement of one man in little 
more than a decade, but in our time of high pressure, 
great intellectual acquirements are not so very uncom- 
mon, More wonderful to us are the moral character- 


istics manifested in the way in which the work has. 


been produced. The mental solitude in which the 
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author of “The Natural Genesis” must have lived 
during all these years, and the self-control he must 
have exercised, touch the present writer with a fecling 
that shrinks from expression. The spirit, however, of 
entire indifference to popularity, and absolute consecra- 
tion to truth alone, in which Mr. Massey has worked, 
have had an unfortunate effect. They rendered “The 
Book of Beginnings” very difficult reading, and if 
“The Natural Genesis” may be perused with rather 
less strain on the attention, there is no attempt made 
there either to conciliate prevailing prejudices, though 
these will be offended at every turn. It is impossible 
to foresee the immediate reception which this wonder- 
ful work will meet with at the hands of European 
scholars. That its effect on scientific, moral, and reli-- 
gious thought will finally be very great, we cannot 
oubt. 

After what we have written, our readers will not 
expect that we shall presume to criticise the merits of 
this new science of Universal History. We merely 
wish to announce to them the rising of another star in’ 
the intellectual heaven, a star of the first magnitude, 
whose appearance, if we mistake not, will bean epoch- 
making event. In this, and possibly two or three other 
articles, we shall also do our best to give some notion 
of the sort of office which Mr. Massey’s work is adap- 
ted to perform, indicate some of the lines of thought 
which he has followed, and illustrate his treatment of 
various interesting topics. 

The following sentences occur in the preface :—" 'The 
Natural Genesis’ contains the second half of ‘A Book 
of the Beginnings,’ and completes the author’s contri- 
bution to the new order of thought that has been 
inaugurated in our own era by the writings of Darwin 
and Wallace, Morgan and McLennan, Tylor and Lub- 
bock, Spencer and Huxley. The total work is based 
upon the new matter supplied by the ancient monuments, 
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ranging from the revelations of the bone-caves and the 
records of the Stone Age to the latest discoveries of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, the cuneiform tablets, and the 
still extant language of gesture-signs. The work sets 
forth a physical basis for the human beginnings in 
thought, language, and typology; shows the mode in 
which the primitive and archaic man attained expres- 
sion in terms of external phenomena, recovers the lost 
foothold of mythology in the phenomena of space and 
time, and traces the typology of the past into the 
mytholatry of the present. Mystical subjects previous- 
ly dabbled in—mysteries numerical, physiological, and 
astronomical—are for the first time sounded to the 
depth. The writer has not only shown that the current 
theology is, but also how it has been, falsely founded on 
a misinterpretation uf mythology by unconsciously in- 
heriting the leavings of primitive or archaic man, and 
ignorantly mistaking these for divine revelations. The 
work culminates in tracing the transformation of astro- 
nomical mythology into the system of Equinoctial 
Christolatry called Christianity, and demonstrating the 
non-historic nature of the canonical gospels by means 
of the original mythos, in which the Messianic mystery, 
the Virgin motherhood, the incarnation and birth, the 
miraculous life and character, the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of the Saviour son, who was the word of all 
ages, were altogether allegorical. 

“ During a dozen years the writer has put his whole 
life into his work, fully facing the fact that the more 
thorough the research, the more fundamental the inter- 
pretation, the more remote would be its recognition and 
the fewer its readers. But the work is warranted to 
wait, and the author does not doubt that its compara- 
tively few friends at first will be continually increased 
from many generations of genuine men and women.” 

It may be gathered from the foregoing extract that 
the clue, by means of which Mr. Massey traces the 
course of mental evolution, and is enabled to interpret 
the real meaning of existing systems of theological and 
metaphysical dogmas, is what he has named typology, 
or the science of symbolization. The human mind, he 
says, has long suffered an eclipse, and been darkened 
and dwarfed in the shadow of ideas, the real meaning 
of which has been lost to the moderns. Myths and 

allegories, whose significance was once unfolded to 
initiates in the mysteries, have been adopted in igno- 
rance, and re-issued as real truths, directly and divinely 
vouchsafed to mankind for the first. and only time ! The 
earlier religions had their myths interpreted. We have 
ours mis-interpreted. And a great deal of what has 
been imposed on us as God’s own true and sole revela- 
tion to man, isa mass of inverted myth, under the 
shadow of which we have been cowering as timorously 
as birds in the stubble when an artificial kite in the 
shape of a hawk is hovering overhead. The parables 
of the primeval thinker have been elevated, so to say, to 
the celestial sphere; and we are in precisely the same 
relationship to those parables as we should be to astro- 
nomical facts, if we thought the serpent and bull, the 
crab and hawk, that give names to certain groups of 
stars, were real animal and bird, instead of constellations 
with symbolical appellations. The simple realities of 
the earliest time were expressed by signs and symbols, 
and these have been taken and applied to later thoughts, 
and converted by theologists into problems and meta- 
physical mysteries, which they have no basis for, and 
can only wrangle over en lair, unable to touch solid 
earth with one foot, when they want to expel opponents 
with the other. The Greek and still more modern 
misinterpretations of ancient typology have made it the 
most terrible tyranny in the mental domain. 

Much of our folk-lore, and most of our popular beliefs 
are fossilized symbolism. And misinterpreted mytho- 
logy has so profoundly infected religion, poetry, art, 
and criticism, that it has created a cult of the unreal. 
The myths still furnish lay figures for the painter and 
poet, and lives are spent in the vain endeavour to make 
them live, by those and for those who have never known 


. customs, which are quite peculiar to those who bear that 


what they signified at first. Youth yet falls in love 
with them, and has the desire to reproduce. Humanity 
is recast in the present after an unreal type of the past; 
and the humanly heroic is superseded by the counterfeit 
divine, These divinities of the bygone time may serve 
to beguile the children of to-day as dolls for dandling, 
but they are outgrown by all who have attained the 
stature and status of men and women. 

The Jews are caught and confined in a complete net. 
work of symbolism, so closely woven round them that 
they are cramped and catalepsed into rigidity from long 
keeping of the same postures, and the interstices are 
almost too narrow for breath to pass through. So is it 
with the Mohammedan and Parsee ritual of rigid rule 
and ceremonial routine; a religion of form in which 
the trivial is stereotyped for all time, because of its 
mystical, that is, emblematical, character. 

The world of thought is thronged with false births 
and malformations, which were entirely bred of perver- 
ted typology. The theological doctrines of evil, the 
depravity of matter, the fallen nature of the flesh, have 
no other basis and had no other beginning. Religion 
itself is sick, and daily dying in the process of unliving 
and sloughing off that. which has been imposed upon it 
by a misinterpretation of symbolism. It is not the 
ancient legends that lie; the creators of these did not 
deal falsely with us. The falsehood is solely the result 
of ignorantly mistaking mythology for revelation and 
historic truth. 

It takes the latter half of all one’s lifetime to unlearn 
the falsehood that was instilled into us during the 
earlier half. Generation after generation we learn, un- 
learn, and re-learn the same lying legendary lore. And 
nothing but the application of the evolutionary method 
can rescue us from the traditions we have inherited as 
survivals of the primitive system of mythical interpre- 
tation. Only the evolutionist can present the facts in 
their natural sequence and the true order of their deve- 
lopment. Moreover, an Egyptologist may know the 
monuments from first to last, and yet be unable to give 
any satisfactory account of the rise and development of 
the Egyptian religion, because its roots are hidden in 
an unknown past. All that would be of supreme inte- 
rest and value to the evolutionist is out of view and 
untested by the comparative process. Egypt comes 
into sight upon a summit of attainment. The non-evo- 
lutionist is still infected with the notion of a primeval 
monotheism, and a lapse into polytheism and idolatry, 
whereas mythology arose out of typology, and religion 
was developed from the mythology ; but to begin with 
a conception of the one hidden God, is to make religion 
precede nears th A religion had been established 
in the time of the earliest monuments, but the mytho- 
logy no more begins at that point than the Nile springs 
in Egypt. 

The typology which explains the origines of language, 
mythology, and religion, is not Egyptian, except in a 
developed form, it is not even exclusively African. It 
is a comparative typology, which may be verified in 
Australia and Europe, in China and Japan, in America 
and Polynesia; in superstitions traceable to cave- 
dwellers of the stone-period, and customs that obtain 
among English rustics of to-day. Secret typological 
knowledge was painfully scored in the flesh by the 
marks and symbols of tattoo, as if one should bury his 
jewels in his own body for a safe. The most perfect, 
that is, the most primitive, forms of the myths avd 
symbols out of Africa, are those which for thousands 
of years have been kept by living memory alone. The 
oral method of communication from “mouth to ear 
was continued in all the mysteries, including masonry. 
Among the Tembus, Pondos, Zulus, Ashantis, Fanti 
and various other African tribes, there are many peo- 
ple of the same family title. These are unable to trace 
any relationship with each other, but, wherever they 
are, they find themselves in possession of ceremonii 
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„James describes the Kiawa-Kaskaia Indians es na-_| 
tions united “under the influence of the Bear-tooth,” | 
yet they were totally ignorant of each other's spoken 
language, and when two individuals of different nations 
wished to converse, they did so freely by the language of gesture- 
signs. The primal unity was shown by the Totemic (or 
tribe-heraldic) Bear-tooth, and by gesture-signs. There 
we get down to a record of the past that lies beyond 
either spoken language or living memory of man, tribe, 
orrace. This record is the Janguage of symbolism, a 
skeleton of all other forms of human speech, whose 
bones are like the fossil remains that exist as proofs of 
an original unity between the lands that are now 
severed, just as the bones of the mammoth in Britain 
and France show that the two lands, though divided 
now, were originally one. 

The skill of the Bushmen, Kaffirs, and some Negroes 
in the drawing and modelling of figures is a result of 
the primordial gesture-language transferred from the 
air to solid earth. Leibnitz has said that the writing 
of the Chinese might seem to have been invented by a 
deaf person, its formation was so near to that of ges- 
ture-signs addressed to the eye. A considerable num- 
ber of Chinese ideographs are identical with the 
Egyptian. In Egypt may be traced the development 
of writing from gesture-signs through ideographic 
determinatives down to the alphabet. Man praying, 
rejoicing, dancing, building, fighting, reposing, ruling, 
walking, old man and young child, are represented in 
the act of making the appropriate gesture-signs or 
visible speech which all men can read at sight. A 
comparison of certain Egyptian signs with those of the 
North American Indians tends to the conclusion that 
they had a common origin. The Egyptians engraved 
such hieroglyphics in granite, and the Indians still 
figure them in the air. 

It must not be supposed that the gesture-language 
which Mr. Massey refers to here as common to the 
Egyptians and North American Indians, consists only 
of such simple signs as would naturally suggest them- 
selyes, Many of these gestures are complex and con- 
ventional, and require interpretation by the principles 
of typology. There are gestures of affirmation, nega- 
tion, death, truth, falsehood, union, astonishment, 
companionship, number, woman, child, &c. There are 
gestures based on the tongue, the hand, the teeth, and 
hair, 

Gesture language was and still is continued in 
religious rites and ceremonies. In holding up the holy 
water the Parsee ritual prescribes that at certain words 
it is to be lifted level with the heart of the officiating 
priest, and at others it is to be held level with the arm ot 
the priest, so that the warriors fighting for their coun- 
try may be fuller of breath, and the husbandmen stronger 
of arm in tillage and cultivation of the world. 

These primates of human expression have now to be 
traced on another line of thought. In the early dawn 
of the human consciousness man would observe that 
the animals, birds, reptiles, and insects excelled him in 
various kinds of contrivances, modes of getting a living, 
and power over the elements. The fish could breath 
in water which to him was fatal. The hippopotamus 
could dive and disappear for an hour together. The 
cat could see and pounce on her prey in the dark; the 
bee, bird, and beaver, beat him in building; the spider 
Lspanning empty space with the woven means of 
crossing it, The serpent managed the art of locomo- 
tion without visible members, and renewed its garment 
periodically by changing its skin. The monkey witk 
his four hands excelled man who had lost two of his 
ìn the process of metamorphosis and descent from the 
four-fold foot-hold in the tree to the two-fold standing 
on the earth. Animate or inanimate things were 
adopted as a means of representing man’s primitive 
thought, and these things in the later phase became 
Sacred objects, and thus Africa and the world were 
filled with fetish images, which are only another kind of 
hieroglyphics not yet interpreted. Traditions, customs, 


and languages in many lands still preserve the ancient 
types, where their meaning is no longer understood. 
But the notion that the primitive man fell straightway 
to worshipping these types is wholly erroneous. Our 
remotest ancestors could not regard the brutes as gods, 
or the birds as angels, or the reptiles as devils, for such 
a reading postulates god, angels, and devils, which were 
not then extant. In his first chapter, entitled the “ Natu- 
ral Genesis of the Kamite Topology” (i.e. Egyptian sym- 
bolism), Mr. Massey gives a variety of interesting illus- 
trations of the symbolic meaning and superstitions con- 
nected with the following animals—the frog, catterpil- 
lar, pig, ibis, cat, dog, spider, beetle, crocodile, lion, crow, 
stork, swan, and ape. 

Darwin says, “It is a remarkable fact that an ape, 
one of the gibbons, produces an exact octave of musical 
sounds, ascending and descending the scale by half 
tones,” and Professor Owen has observed that this mon- 
key, alone of brute mammals, may be said to sing. 
This then was the first teacher of the scale in Africa. 
The ape, adds our author, was certainly the predeces- 
sor of man, and the singing of the gibbon was there- 
fore an earlier phase of utterance than human speech. 
As the ape has been continued for the typical singer 
and divine bard, it looks as if a form of musical sounds 
may have been practised by the primitive man in imita- 
tion of the ape. 

The connecting link of the beast fables of Europe 
and Inner Africa is not only extant in the Egyptian 
ideographs, the fables themselves as found in Æsop are 
Egyptian. 

The practice of killing and burying a dog with a 
deceased person is not uncommon, and the custom can 
be read by the hieroglyphics. Cranz relates that the 
Esquimaux laid the head of a dog in a child’s grave, as 
the type of the intelligent animal that was sure to find 
the way. Bishops used to be buried in this country 
with a dog lying at their feet. One of the chief funeral 
ceremonies of the Aztecs was to slaughter a dog, which 
was burnt or buried with the corpse. The custom of 
bringing a dog to the bedside of a dying person as an 
escort and guide to the soul, was common with the 
Hindoos and Persians. A corpse which had not been 
seen by a dog was held capable of polluting a thousand 
men. In Egypt the dog as Anubis was the embalmer and 
preserver of the dead. Hence the protection afforded to 
the corpse by the presence of the dog. 

It should be remembered that all our illustrations have 
been taken from the first chapter of ‘ The Natural Gene- 
sis,” which only occupies 58 pp. in a volume of 550 pp. 
One more characteristic extract and we have done. 

“ All who have ever suffered mentally from the mis- 
interpretation of ancient myths in the name of theology, 
and felt its brand of degradation in the very soul, ought 
to sympathise with the treatment of the ass, for it is a 
fellow-victim, who has likewise undergone unmerited 
punishment, and had its fall and still awaits its redemp- 
tion. The ass was once in glory, sacred to Sut, and a 
type of the Hebrew Deity. But Sut was transformed 
into Satan, and the ass who carried the Messiah in the 
Mysteries, having borne him for the last time, was de- 
graded and assailed with stripes, kicks, and curses. 
Beating the ass became a Christian sport, a humorous 
pastime, in which the pagan past was figuratively kicked 
out in the real kicking of the ass; and the animal being 
cast down from his primitive estate, was associated with 
all that wes ignominious.” 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Massey proposes to 
deliver shortly a course of lectures at St. George’s Hall, 
in which he will illustrate, in a popular form, some of 
the leading principles of his great work. S. E. B. 


Luicester: Silver Street, Lecture Hall.—On Sunday even- 
ing last Mr. Bent delivered an inspirational address. Tho 
apirit-guidea took for their discourse, Deuteronomy, vi., 4, 5: 
“ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord. And Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might."—R. WIGHTMAN, Seo., 
74, Mostyn Street, Hinckley Road, Leicester, 
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SECULARISM AND SPIRITUALISM: 
Compared as Co-operators in Moral 
Reform. 


A DISCOURSE BY MR. W. SCHWEIZER. 
DELIVERED IN RopNEy Hatt, LIVERPOOL, SUNDAY, JULY 29, 
1883. 


It is singular to observe two schools of thonght at variance 
on one point, but still sympathic, and labouring in the same 
direction on many like ideas. This is, however, a fact. We 
see, on one hand, Secularism demanding of the people a greater 
attention to the duties of life, a sincerer and more practical 
application of the energies contained within themselves, whilst 
directing a disregard of matters of an illusory and morbid 
character. 

Secularism advocates man’s deliverance from the thraldom 
of monarchical impositions and priestly power, asserting tho 
right of the people to not only make their will known, but to 
enforce the realization of that will, according to the exigencies 
of the times. Spiritualism, on the other hand, whilst advo- 
cating the overthrow of priestly tyranny, protesting against 
jadicial interference and social ostracism, clasps hands with 
secularism in promoting a bigher morality, a truer responsi- 
bility, a brighter and healthier view of earth-life, together 
with a greater attention to its duties than that obtaining practice 
in the decaying creeds. 

It, however, differs from Secularism in this respect, that it 
asserts it possesses the proofs of the continuation of life after 
the corruption of the physical body; its proofs are to be ob- 
tained by all, who give sufficient time, thought and attention 
to the investigation of Spiritualistic phenomena, which must 
materially influence the future of the world. 

On this point do these two bodies differ from one another, 
for although Secularism does not deny the possibility of a 
future existence, it considers the idea of attempting to solve 
this question ag futile. Still, it is my belief that the funda- 
mental facts of Spiritualism will in time be proved and recog- 
nised by many Secularists, for although now affirmed by some, 
it appears to me they are more likely to be influenced by stern 
facts, than many sects of Christians who regard knowledge as 
misleading, and rely upon morbid sentimentality for the con- 
summation of their desires. 

My intention is to lay before you a brief review of these two 
subjects, pointing out the various views held in common, thus 
proving my argument, that of their being co-operators in Moral 
Reform, imbued with ideas for the better furtherance of free- 
dom of thonght, and liberty of investigation into all depart- 
ments of life. 

It bas been asserted, and many no doubt can corroborate my 
statement, that Spiritualists have been called atheistical in the 
ignorant and vulgar sense, even worse than that, they have 
been credited with intercourse with the Christian Satan. It is 
doubtful whether we have anything to do with the old terrifier, 
and I feel very sure we don’t intend to relieve any religion of 
ita onerous burden, but apart from that it naturally points to 
the very great freedom recognised by Spiritualists generally, 
who deal in facts and not in creeds. 

First, to define Secularism :— 

This school of thougut and action arose chiefly through the 
political and clerical oppression which existed during the lat- 
ter part of the past century, and the beginning of the present, 
and found virgin soii in the intellectual works of such men as 
Voltaire, Paine, Washington, Cartwright, Horne. Tooke, 
Robert Owen, Henry Brougham, George Combe, and others. 

The gross tyranny and injustice so prevalent during the 
latter end of the last and the first half of the present century 
drovo men almost to despair in endeavouring to reconcile facts 
with theories, searching to find in man that love and gentleness 
glepicted in some of the Christian utterances. But allto no 
effect ; some very erroneous and false principles must be at 
the root of the Christian system, was naturally admitted as the 
outcome of this degradation and misery and want. 

To this end, the pioneers of Secularism set to work, investi- 
gating the causes of these direful and terrible human coundi- 
tions. Some entered the political arena, others scught to 
promulgate reform in Theology, and not a few entered the 
lists of Social Reforms. Gradually, after severe and desperate 
struggles, Free-thougbt was observed emerging beauteous in 
her robes of purity from tho dark and corrupt past, opening 
up to the world grander and more rational views of life and 
its duties, than those forced upon humanity during many 
centuries by an arrogant and superstitious priesthood. 

Secularism teaches only of this mundane existence, it re- 
cognises the necessity of placing the whole of one’s energy in- 
to action, not for self-gratification or self-exaltation, but for 
the improvement of socicty and the elevation of the nation; for 
by promoting the general happiness, the individual happiness 
is augmented. It exhorts the cultivation of the mind, it ad- 
vocates strict morality, and upholds a sincere and distinct 
practice of truthfulness. To give a full comprehensive idea 
of its objects, I will detail the five definite points of Secularism, 
an held by the National Secular Society {of this country, the 


object of which is to disseminate these principles by every 
legitmate means in its power :— 


1.—** The National Secular Society has been formed to maintain the 
rights of Free-thought, and to direc’ their application to the secular 
improvement of life. By the principle of Free-thought is meant tho er. 
ercise of the understanding upon relevant facts, independently of penal 
or priestly intimidation.” 

This is a most necessary foundation for the betteranco of 
legitimate reform and social progression. Neglect secular 
duties, and the consequences ure only too apparent in the 
presence of poverty and sloth, thus assisting the few avaricions 
to grasp and holdall to the detriment of the many. 

Plough not up the understanding and sow it with knowledge, 
it will remain dormant, or, if abused by misuse. tho human 
family wouid soon degenerate into a condition of gross ani. 
malism. And again, did the power of the government and 
the intimidation of the priesthood become excessive, this deplo. 
rable outcome wouid naturally result in fetishism and unmanly 
prostration before crafty deceivers. 

2.—*' By the rights of Free-thought are meant the liberty of free critic. 
iam for the security of truth, and the liberty of free publicity for the 
extension of truth.” 

Has not the man, who possesses a mind, the right to analyse 
and criticise whatis offered to him for acceptance? The 
greatest proof of the unsoundness of a doctrine must be the 
attempt made to force such a doctrine upon a person irrespec. 
tive of that person’s understanding. The true guardians of 
truth are perfectly confident that time will eventually recog- 
nise its right, and that the use of force is degrading to free. 
dom. 

The extension of truth, the publicity of that which men 
earnestly credit to be truth, is not only worthy of attention 
and discussion. but it is decidedly the duty of each one to 
express himself, and offer his opinions to the world, and it will 
ultimately be, that the amount of reliability possessed in sack 
utterances will be received and effect good, whilst anything of 
a misleading or doubtful character will be rejected as unsound, 
and must be abandoned as useless. 

It therefore behoves all on reasonable occasions to give forth 
without fear that which they hold to be true, that by earnest 
discussion and thought, the world in general may be purified 
of the erroneous, and advanced to a stricter adherence to the 
truth. With this principle practically worked into effect, it 
cannot but be otherwise than beneticial to an advanced and 
more dignified state of existence. Once allow liberty to be 
repeatedly violated, and the only sequence would be that, step 
by step, the supporters of tyrannic ideas, growing stronger 
and more audacious in the perpetuation and success of their 
efforts, would leave no means untried, until finally, they 
engulfed humanity into the pit of despotism, there to behold 
a seething mass of helplessness, governed and guided for their 
sole gratification and satisfaction. 


3,— Secularigm relates to the present ex.stencs of man, and to acte 
ions the issue of which can be tested by experience,” 

The present is of more importance than the dreams of an 
improbable future: such is the idea contained in the above. It 
seems not too early that the efforts and intelligence of all 
should be flowing into more practical channels of progress. 

Looking over our country to-day, we observe much demand- 
ing reform. It is by no means a paradise, this boasted Island 
Home; it is, however, the aim of Secularism to create of the 
inbarmony at present prevalent, a harmonious and happy 
conn in which contentment and peace shall be enjoyed by 
all. 
The actions of men are to be judged and estimated as regards 
their intrinsic value for the welfare of society in general. 
Actions of a morbid and selfish sentimentality can but be 
credited as dangerous, as generative of discord in tne human 
family, and on that account prohibited. 


4 —“" That, in order to promote effectually the improvement and hap: 
piness of mankind, every individuil of the human family ought to be 
well placed and wellinatructed and that all, who are Of a guitabla age 
ought to be usefully employed for their own aud the general good,” 

I know not what amount of life is misspent in placing 
individuals into positions which they are not fitted for, physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally ; I cannot tell the amount of social 
harm brought about by such procedure, but of the existence of 
these evils Í am fully aware, and it seems pitiable to behold 
men and women wearing themselves out, and often succumbing, 
from being forced to labour in fields of industry for which they 
are not adapted. For instance, how often do we observe men 
in official posts, who possess not the mental or moral calibre 
for the performance of such duties, and Jikewise men in menial 
employments, with bright and strong intellects but lacking 
the opportunities of advancemont, and, again, women are, to 
a large extent, destitute of that useful and necessary education 
which should place them in a superior position to that preva- 
lent under the Christian Dispensation. 

Woman is man’s equal, man is woman's equal, and the two 
should be in reciprocity one with the other. 

5.—“ That human improvement and happiness cannot be effectually 
promoted without civil and religious liberty, aud th st therefore it ia the 
duty of avery individual to actively attack all birviera to equal freedom 
of thought and utterance upon all political, theological an 1 social sub» 
jects. The Seculariat is one, who deduces his moral duties from consid» 
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erations which pertain to this life, and who practically recognising the 
above duties devotes himself to the R A of the eneral geod 

. Thus is obtained a fair view of the duty of a Secularist. It 
is his dnty to demolish all those errors and inequalities, which 
exist and bamper the universal happiness of tbe human race; 
it is his moral duty to act in this life for the benefit of this life, 
and not by neglecting his terrestrial work, or absenting him- 
self, through morbid ideas, from his fellows, to suppose he will 
be blessed and receive great reward in another existence. 

The morality of Secularism is based upon utilitarian ideas, 
the greatest good for the greatest number being the chief point 
of this system. That which is useful for the majority must be 
moral, for usefulness implies goodness, and therefore it is that 
Secularism possessing defined and positive lines of agreement, 
is capable of advancing and confronting her opponents, effect- 
ing a defeat amongst them which ultimately becomes of use to 
the vanquished in thus acquainting them with more tangible 
reasons for the advancement, progress, and happiness of the 
human family. 

The Secularist declares that freedom does not belong to 
Christian sects; a mock freedom prevails, and it is represented 
thus:—Believe as the Church bids, confide in her doctrines, 
search the Scriptures, but do so believing Christianity to be 
true; don't doubt the main truths of the Bible ;—if you accord 
in these pointe, you are in safety, and you may dream about 
various blissful consequences ; but should you happen to search 
the Scriptures and deny the doctrines of Christianity in their 
entirety, the Church cannot answer for you. 

No one has asked the Church to answer for the Secularist 
He protests against the interference and impertinence of any 
Church either answering or protesting against the private right 
of judgment and thought. 

Ir the responsibility pz upon every creature, Fr each has to 
work out bis own salvation, has not each a right to exclaim: 
‘Hands off! I will proceed my way, and if all depends upon 
nyself, I will trust to those powers I possess, and not be ham- 
pered by any of the set and cramped notions of sectarian pre- 
judice. I possess senses, which I must make use of; brain- 
power, which I feel it to be my duty to exert; and the expanse 
of nature lies before me to examine and explore. These 
advantages belong to all, and no body of persons, whether 
clerical or otherwise, dare stand in the path of individual 
freedom of choice, upon this question of vital importance, if 
such it truly be.” ees 

Turning our attention to Spiritualism, we fail to find con- 
tained in this body certain fixed principles of accord, specified 
in a text-book for the use of its members. It is true that the 
Spiritualistic body is heterogeneous in its character; it con- 
tains all shades of opinion, from the orthodox to the brightest 
and clearest Freethinker, and naturally the great difficulty 
arises to 80 bind these discordant elements into one as to form 
a compact whole. oe 

Manifeetly the main object of Spiritualism is to demonstrate 
the continuation of life after the change called Death, and 
accordingly the phenomena have drawn earnest seekers and 
inguirers from all quarters. ; 

But apart from this foundation-stone of Spiritualism, the 
demonstration of life beyond the grave, there is, amongst Spi- 
Titualists generally, much agreement regarding a purer moral- 
ity, a grander idea of life, and a fixed determination to further 
the happiness of humauity irrespective of all class opprobrium. 

I shall now detail the various ideas, which are admitted as 
being the component parts of spiritualistic mundane work :— 

1. Itupholds the dignity of man, and teaches that the duty 
of man is to advance terrestrial prosperity, and encourage 
universal peace. 

2. It promotes independence of thought, and free inquiry 
into all subjects, resenting State interference relative to mat- 
ters not of a criminal nature; seeks to relieve itself of the 
stigma and oppression of the Church, by using all means 
within its power to bring about the destruction of ecclesiastical 
erroneous ideas. 

3. It declares that man possesses the power, with limitation, 
of either making or marring himself; that this is but a prepa- 
ratory state of employment and enjoyment; that as each acts, 
in such wise will each improve or debase oneself. Man’s 
responsibility consists in that he is responsible to the laws of 
hature, and in breaking those laws he receives adequate pun- 
ishment thereby. 

4, Spiritualism regards the whole human race as one great 
family, consisting of members differing in kind and quality, 
but all possessing the primary elements of everlasting life and 
continual progression. 

5. That the duties of this life are paramount, and that the 
certainty of existence after death should not cause apathy 
towards the secular matters of life. On the contrary, it is the 
duty of each one to labour with diligence and pleasure, know- 
ing that by creating true love, happiness, and prosperity, he 
not only enjoys the present amongst his fellows, but that also 
he is producing within himself a condition for renewed happi- 
hess and labour in grander and more elevated scenes of life, 

Tt can be clearly seen that the moral ideas of Spiritualism 
af very revolutionary in their character. 

Tho authority of any clique of persons is not tolerated. 
Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, are its firat demands, 
and with the aid of these two a grand and sublime set of prin- 


ciples has been enuuciated. It is truo that Spiritualism refuses 
to dogmatically assert the infallibility of her ideas, but sho is 
contented with these ideas until better ideas are evolved, 
through process of human improvement, slowly being accom- 
plished. 

Christianity has been dealt with in a justifiable manner; it 
has been asked repeatedly to boar witness of its truth, by tho 
repetition of its miracles and the exercise of those spiritual 
powers bequeathed to the Church, but to what effect you are all 
doubtless aware. ; 

Spiritualism does not pretend to answer for the past; its 
avocation is to demonstrate the facts of the present. 

The occurrences taking place now and during the last 34 
years, have been collected, and sufficient evidence is to hand 
as proof of the continued existence of human beings after the 
change called Death. Spiritualism may, therefore, and hae, 
upon the above evidence, theorized to a certain extent, and 
holds that the main spiritualistic theories propounded are the 
only rational theories adduced up to the present time, which 
will cover the whole field of experience. 

Studying the spiritualistic ethics, and contrasting them with 
the present Christian ideas of the “fall of man,” “ vicarious 
atonement,” “salvation through faitb,” and rewards and pun- 
ishbmenter, one unbiassed in opinion- cannot but assert that the 
morals of Spiritualism are higher and more ennobiing for man, 
and productive of more happiness and prosperity than those of 
the Christian Dispensation. 

The spiritualistic morals are practicable in everyday life, 
and as such ought to be made use of. This life of man is 
composed of actions, and the duty of man is to endeavour to 
cause all his actions to be profitable to his countrymen and to 
himself, In failing to do a good action, or through committing 
a base action, ha undermines his nature and effects an unheal- 
thiness in society. I believe I will be borne out in this state- 
ment, that Spiritualism possesses within itself al] the essentials 
of life: high rational morality, true dignity of man, and the 
proofs of the continued existence of man in a spiritual form. 


Having portrayed to the best of my ability the morals of 
Spiritualism, I shall now compare Secularism with Spiritualism, 
and show their similarity in reference to terrestrial affairs. 


Secularism and Spiritualism possess much in common, and 
appear to be the two great pioneers of advanced thought in 
this country. Breaking away from the errors of the past, 
casting aside the mantle of serfdom and submission, they both 
have been labelled seductive and most dangerous communities ; 
people who should be shunned, creatures whom God bad for- 
saken, those who were to believe a lie and finally meet their 
doom by being hurled into the everlasting torments of that 
expansive lake, surrounded by a sulphurous atmosphere. 


Both bodies have stood the brunt, and now are defying their 
antazonists to impeach their integrity of purpose and sound- 
ness of views on the common platform. 


This privilege the Christian Church will not grant, for within 
the pulpit rails safety is guaranteed; but upon the public 
platform justice is supported, quibbling denounced. 

The main principle of Freethought, and the exercise of this 
principle irrespective of public censure, I consider is fully re- 
cognised by the advocates of our grand Truth. 

The search after truth, the inquiry into all departments ot 
life, ancient and modern, allied with a full and healthy criti- 
cism of everything pertaining to life, are ideas defended most 
valiantly by both these sections of thought. 

Although Secularism pertains only to matters of this exis- 
tence of worldly welfare and progression, Spiritualism can even 
here join with Secularism regarding the duties of life, for 
Spiritualism givcs a greater impetus to life and to material 
concerns, in that to live long and weil here, advances position, 
after death, in the spiritual life. 

The principle of education and right individual placement, 
as also the full employment of all persons capable of working, 
is fully recognised by the teachings of Spiritualism. In fact, 
it supports most heartily the improvement and equality of all 
earth’s sons and daughters, continually urging for a reconstruc- 
tion of the social fabric. 

Lastly, universal human improvement, civil and religious 
liberty, and the duty of all to destroy the obstacles in the path 
of advancement and freedom, the consideration of all subjects 
and moral duties deduced from rationality, are, I need not add, 
fully in barmony with the actions and desires of a true and 
thorough Spiritualist. 

Whatever may be said against Secularists and Spiritualists 
generally, and much calumny has been bestowed upon these 
two parties, still I hold that the backbone and pith of these 
movements stauncbly adhere to those ideas enumerated upon 
secular matters. 

And, in conclusion, I will add, it would afford me, and I 
believe many others, much pleasure to observe these two re- 
forming powers advancing side by side, opposing and contest- 
ing together in the arena of thought and action for the great 
and sublime trutbs which it is the duty of all to seek for, and 
in thus materially uniting themselves, become a strong power, 
bidding defiance to the common foe, elevating with the supreme 
and pure power of intellect, the love of truth, equity for the 
world, and promoting, with all earnestness, universal prosperi- 
ty and happiness for mankind, 
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SPIRIT DIRECTION IN HUMAN LIFE. 


THE FAREWELL MEETING TO MISS SAMUEL. 


The newly decorated reception room at the Spiritual Insti- 
tution was fittingly inaugurated on Monday evening by a select 
company, who crowded it to overflowing, the centre of attrac- 
tion being Miss Samuel, who has since sailed for Australia. 

Mr. Burns opened the meeting by observing that the occasion 
was one for the manifestation of the finer feelings, rather than 
for keen intellectual display. Though he had not seen much 
of Miss Samuel for the last two years, stillber going away was 
a regretable occurrence. Her acquaintance had becn both 
pleasant and useful, and could be looked back on with delight. 
He regarded her as a remarkable lady, one who had shown 
great strength of character, ability, and moral purpose. 
Wherever she went she would make her mark, and that meet- 
ing was to concentrate on her path all good wishes for her 
happiness and success. 

They also had another purpose in assembling. Amongst 
them were Mr. and Mrs. Spear, from America, who were about 
to re-cross the Atlantic. Mr. Spear was now one of the oldest 
spiritual workers and mediums in the Cause. Eighteen years 
ago tho speaker had joined him and others in a convention 
which was the beginning of the journalistic work now carried 
on in the premises in which they were assembled. When these 
premiscs became the Spiritual Institution, Mr. Spear, about to 
return homo at the conclusion of his former visit, had then a 
t Spiritual Institute ” for the supply of information to inquirers. 
He always advocated the advantages of a weekly paper, and 
to-day he could realize much that had been promoted and ad- 
vocated by him in years that are past. 

Mr. John Murray Spear, now nearly 80 years of age, on 
being called on, rose and gave a remarkably clear and well- 
spoken speech, showing no diminution of power during the last 
twenty years. He spoke very feelingly of the past, and what 
it had done for the present. In a touching manner ho alluded 
to Britain as the ‘Mother country,” and, as such, was the 
actual parent of much that was highly regarded in America, 
and thought by many to be American institutions. He wished 
people would think more deeply on the significance of the term 
“Mother country.” Railways were first introduced in this 
country. Mant Quakers were in America, but they originated 
iu England. William Penn, a Quaker, and who planned the 
city in which he (the speaker) lived, Philadelphia—20 miles 
long and 8 miles wide—came from this country. For a place 
in his father’s house he would not take off his hat to king or 
courtier, but went and made a home for himself and many 
others. Jobn Murray was persecuted in tbis country, but in 
America gave rise to a wide-spread religious influence. Mother 
Ann, the founder of the Shakers, who have many colonies, was 
an English woman, and began her work as a spiritual leader 
in this country. He alluded to Andrew Leighton, and other 
friends passed away and in the form, and appreciated the 
importance of international peace and good will between this 
land and America. 

Mrs. Spear, in a few words, expressed her great interest in 
the young friend who was about to proceed to the other side of 
the globe. 

Miss Samuel on rising hoped her friends—for it was a wecting 
of friends—would excuse any apparent egotism in her remarks. 
Though she would allude to her own career, it was for the 
purpose of illustrating a universal spiritual principle: viz., 
that the life of mankind is directed by an unseen and wise 
intelligence, which brings the issues of life to bear without 
any effort on man’s part. Notwithstanding the privations 
under which she laboured, she considered that a number of 
advantageous circumstances entered into her life. She was of 
Polish stock, to which fact she attributed her great tenacity of 
character and fixedness of purpose. She was born in London, 
and at the age of five lost her eyesight. Her girlhood was 
spent in New York. There was something, she thought, in the 
atmosphere of America peculiarly adapted to promote the 
development of certain mental characteristics, and to that fact 
she had been indebted. In New York her health utterly broke 
down, and she was obliged to relinquish her arduous studies. 
She was a spirit-seer, and did not know what it meant, which 
kept her mind in a very unbappy state; she did not relish ani- 
mal food, which from custom she had to take: she was in 
darkness as to the right use of her bodily and mental endow- 
ments, out of harmony with her own nature, and therefore ill 
and wretched. Her life seemed to present to her an unending 
misery. Quite unexpectedly her parents moved to Cardiff, in 
Wales, an out-of-the-way place, yet, strange to say, there she 
found what sho stood in need of, as if she had been led to it. 
Through a magnetiser, who endeavoured to benefit her, she 
became acquainted with Spiritualists. She found she was a 
psychometrist, and thus began to understand her own nature. 
Messrs. Smart and Spriggs introduced her to vegetarian diet. 
Under the kindly direction of Mr. Rees Lewis she became de- 
veloped as a speaker, which opened up the way to a wider 
acquaintanceship with progressive minds. Her coming to 
London and contact with Mr. Burns fulfilled a statement made 
by a seer in New York, when a girl, that she would journey to 
a distant country, and meet a fair man, through which channel 
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she would become a public speaker. Mr. Burns introduced 
Phrenology to her, gave her some ideas on health, and threw 
around her a new sphere of thought. Soon after that Mrs, 
Billing came to London, and her faithful spirit friend, “ Ski. 
wakie,” became attached to the Cardiff circle, and used to talk 
to them in the direct voice, through the extraordinary medium 
ship of Mr. Spriggs. This spirit volunteered the st.:tement 
that in the future a letter would come from a relative of her 
mother, and through it her family would cross tho ocean, and 
it would be the greatest change of their lives, Till then suc. 
cess would not attend them, and the interval had been s0 dis. 
heartening that it appeared as if the spirit had been mistaken, 
In duo course Messrs. Spriggs and Smart left for Melbourne, 
and she went to reside at Brighton, coming to London ocea. 
sionally to speak at the Spiritual Institution, Goswell Hall, 
and other places. About this time she made the acquaintance 
of Miss Chandos Leigh Hunt (Mrs. Wallace), and derived great 
benefit from her system of hygiene and diet, also mental ad. 
vantages from a process of self-examination which was aug. 
gested to her. This placed her in a condition, mental and 
physical, for another change which had been foreseen by Mr, 
A. Duguid, a year or more in advance of its occurrence. This 
seer stated that she would meet with one who would extend a 
helping hand, by which sho would become self-sustaining ; 
afterwards at the season of the ripening of the corn, the great. 
est change would occur. The helping hand was extended to 
her by Mrs. Tebb, through whom she became a student at tho 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, at 
Upper Norwood. Of this institution she spoke in tho highest 
terms, and also of Dr. Campbell, its Principal. In this position 
it required much courage to maintain her principles of vegeta. 
rianism and Spiritualism, and though much misunderstood for 
a long time, yet she ultimately won the respect of all. 


Respecting the great change that has been spoken of, Miss 
Samuel’s own impression was in accord with the opinions of 
all seers, that it would occur in this month of August, and that 
she would go abroad. This conclusion was arrived at by Mrs. 
Tebb and others quite independently. At the close of the 
season, a few weeks ago, a very kind and liberal offer had been 
extended to her to remain at the College two years longer, 
as a leading solo contralto singer and pupil teacher, having 
the bencfit of all the instruction she might require. Thus sho 
had reached the self-sustaining point. Her parents resided at 
Leicester, and when she returned home it was with the inten- 
tion of consulting with them and accepting this offer. She was 
detained at College several days beyond the expected time, 
and, strange to say, on that account, arrived in Leicester with 
the same train that brought an uncle from Australia, who had 
been absent from Europe for 26 years, and who consequently 
had never seen her. This brother of her mother came to Eng- 
land for the express purpose of taking her parents to Australia, 
paying all expenses. This prevented the necessity of discuss- 
ing the situation that had been offered, and she was free to 
leave at once, without having to withdraw from any pre-en- 
gagement. By this the prediction given in the direct voice by 
“Ski” was fulfilled, and at the season of the year that had 
been anticipated. 

Miss Samuel said that her views on mediumsbip were some- 
what modified by experience. Investigators attached great 
importance to abnormal and special spirit control, which gave 
rise to phenomena and “tests.” She prized more the influence 
of spiritual beings on our lives while engaged in the duties of 
life. When she looked back, she saw in her little history a 
continuous manifestation of spirit direction and support. In 
her future work she intended to give due prominence to all of 
those studies which tended to the enlargement of man's con- 
ceptions and the attainment of true happiness; Spiritualism 
divorced from these considerations is incapable of doing what 
it is competent to perform. The laws of health, vegetarianism, 
temperance, and the anti-vaccination movement covered & 
broad field, and in its cultivation the influence of the spirit 
world would ever be helpful and congenial. Such philanthros 
pic work she would regard as her higbest ideal of life, and she 
hoped to devote her chief energies to it. But first of all she 
must provide the means of subsistence, for which purpose she 
would undertake the duties of music teacher and vocalist. To 
help people to help themselves; to set their minds on the right 
track; to surround them with the necessary conditions, and 
teach them to live in harmony therewith, would realize the 
long-looked-for heaven on eartb, and prepare every soul to 
hear the Voice of the Father, which should be the aspiration 
and privilege of all. 

Miss Samuel’s remarks, much abbreviated here, were re 
ceived with deep interest. Mr. Samuel thanked the meeting 
for the kind interest manifested in his only daughter. He 
said, though he was one of the “ chosen people” yet he was 
glad to turn to tho light of Spiritualism through the agency of 
his own child. Mrs. Graf also said a faw words, and Mr. 
Towns gave a cheering prognostication of the path that lay 
before the travellers, referring to four years as a period for 
establishing themselves. Mrs. Tebb, as the “spiritual mother” 
of the young lady, spoke a few words of benediction. 

At the request of the meeting, Miss Samuel sang ‘The 
Better Land” in fine voice, and manifesting careful culture. 
Many kindly expressions were made, and one of the best meet- 
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mgs ever held in these walls terminated. Miss Samuel has 
had many good meetings at the Spiritual Institution, but the 
last eclipsed them all. She sailed, with her parents and uncle, 
on Thursday, in the “Thames” for Melbourne. 


MEDIUMSHIP. 


OUR TRIP TO THE SOUTH. 


On July 16 Mrs. Brown and I left Burnley for a change of 
air and influences, at advice of my spirit guides, with the hope 
of regaining my lost magnetism. I do not desire ii to be 
understood that my health gave way through disease. It was 
by sitting too frequently in the circle, and occasionally with 
people of unspiritual nature and a sceptical turn of mind. My 
experience has taught me a lesson I shall never forget. I 
would advise my brother and sister mediums never to sit for 
tests, but for the truth and that only. If people will not 
believe, let them remain as they are, or investigate for them- 
selves. Sceptics do not care a straw, if they get their pound 
of flesh, what becomes of the poor medium. I remember giving 
a test sitting about six years ago, when my mediumship was 
wore for physical manifestations. I was tied in a most unmer- 
ciful way by an unbeliever in spirit communication. The mani- 
festations were powerful and convincing, and the sceptic 
declared himself satisfied; but I was tied with strong cords in 
such a way that the blood in the left hand and foot was marred 
in its circulation, and from that time to the present I have 
been a great sufferer. Had I not had a thorough knowledge 
of physiology and the eclectic practice of medicine, I have no 
doubt in saying that I should have been a helpless invalid. 
This is not a solitary case in which I have had to suffer by 
giving test sittings. In the future I intend to be more cautious 
as to how I dispose of my mediumship. 

On our arrival at Leicester we were received by a lady resi- 
dent in a most cordial manner. We shall long remember her 
hospitality. Our stay was so limited that we had not the 
opportunity of attending any of the spiritual meetings ; but I 
hope that will not be the last time we shall have the pleasure 
of visiting the beautiful town of Leicester. 

On the 20th we reached London, and met with a kind recep- 
tion at the Spiritual Institution from Mr. and Mrs. Burns and 
family. The reception accorded us by the London Spiritualists 
will always be remembered with pleasure. 

After passing a few hours at 15, Southampton Row the fol- 
lowing lines came into my mind :— 

If we knew the cares and crosses, 
Crowded round poor Burns’s way 
If we knew his many losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day: 
Would we then sə often chide him 
For tha lack of thrift and gain ? 
Leaving in his heart snch sadness, 
Leaving on his name a stain! 

The true use of the trials and temptations of life, and of the 
turbulent passions in our own breasts, is to call forth spiritual 
energy and heroic purposes. Excellence must be pursued 
earnestly : an inert purpose will avail us nothing ; our whole 
nature must be awake. True, we must toil, but the harvest is 
rich: we must fight, but the strength we gain by conflict is an 
inestimable compensation. Here we have one explanation of 
our present state: we are tried as by fire, that we may come 
forth purer from the furnace. Our virtues are in peril, that we 
may hold them with a firmer grasp. Tbis is the world for the 
formation of generous and resolute spirits. This force of 
principle gives, as it were, new power to the whole man. 
Where is there a man who has worked so hard, and under such 
unfavourable circumstarces, as our friend Burns? Go on, 
dear brother: God’s best gifts aro those which He difuses 
silently; and soit is with man. The noblest benevolence is 
that which operates on the mind, which seeks the happiness of 
men by advancement; and this is a great work, for the mind 
is a complex organization, having various powers, capacities, 
affections; and the true happiness of a man consists in the 
development of all. 

O radiant Sun of Truth divine, 

Thy raysthrough boundless nature shine; 
And from the earth in glory rise, 

To meet the brightness of the skies, 

Wide let thy glory be displayed, 

In one bright day without a shade, 

And thus may we supremely prove 

The nameless, endless joys of love. 

Whilst staying at the Spiritual Institution, we had a grand 
display of clairvoyant powers from various friends, whom we 
had the pleasure of meeting. One lady described several of 
my controls ina very accurate manner. She also delineated to 
me many things of a private nature; she is a most remarkable 
medium, We had also three sittings with Mr. Towns, another 
extraordinary clairvoyant medium. One of his controls, known 
by the name of “ Mother Shipton,” gave us unquestionable 
proof of spirit communion. My spirit mother was delineated 
to me in a most satisfactory manner ; several other friends who 
me eke on to spirit life were algo, in an unmistakable way, 

ascribed. 


We were also several times in the company of Mr. A- 


Duguid ; his clairvoyant powers are truly wonderful, he isa 
true spiritual teacher, and one who can describe the spirit sur- 
roundings in a satisfactory manner. 

Whilst in the company of those wonderful clairvoyants, I 
had many proofs of my own clairandient powers. I could 
distinctly hear the spirits talking, whilst being described. 
This is a double proof of spirit communion. 

In the first part of my lotter, I have said that my journey to 
London was to try to get a renewal of magnetism. I was 
introduced to Mr. Hawkins. He is one of the best magnetic 
healers that it has been my good fortune to meet with. Like 
my esteemed friend, Dr. Mack, his powers are truly wonder- 
ful. He is a generous-hearted man. His intentions are 
strictly honest ; he is wishful to elevate suffering humanity. 

50, Standish Street, Burnley, Aug.1883. WILLIAM Brown. 


—— 


MR. TOWNS AND STAMFORD FRIENDS. 


Mr. Chapman was at Yarmouth at the time of Mr. Towns'’s 
visit, and through the notice in the MEprum made bis acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Chapman writes:—‘ Ere he had sat down many 
minutes, Í tound he was a wonderful man: in fact, I could 
say like the woman of Samaria, ‘ome, see a man who told me 
all things that ever I did? He told me without asking 
any questions, particulars concerning my past, present, and 
future. He described most accurately details concerning my 
business, that no one knew but myself and wife. He described 
my house, with every room in it; also my wife and children, 
with most minute exactitude; also circio room at the Progres- 
sive Lyceum, with correct descriptions of many of the sitters, 
including recommendations for our better development, etc. 
Thus he went on the whole of the evening, and we parted 
highly pleased with each others company, I gave him 
an earnest invite to come again before he left, and he favoured | 
us with his company on Thursday, when he immediately 
described my spirit surroundings, including a most correct 
description of my mother. father, son, brother-in-law, and 
two sisters of my wife, which I could not help but recognise. 
After tea, we had a long stroll on the beautiful cliffs here, and 
sitting down with a splendid view of the sea before us, and the 
setting sun behind us, he was suddenly controlled by my 
mother, who gave me one of her kindly preetings, interspersed 
with news from home. After this, Mr. Towns was controlled 
by ‘Mrs. Shipton,’ commonly known as ‘ Mother Shipton, who 
gave me some of her wonderful prophecies. some of which are 
to be fulfilled by Christmas. Many of these. of course, I could 
not announce pnbiicly, but one I may divulge was, that if I 
supplied the conditions necessary, I should soon develop the 
gift of clairvoyance. Should this prove correct, I shal! only be 
too thankful to devote that gift for the advocacy of our 
glorious Cause, and the happiness of euffering humanity. 
It was really astonishing to learn from her what she knew 
concerning events in Stamford. After this, ‘John King’ came 
with a very different voice, and announced the fact that he had 
visited our circle at Stamtord, and knew all that was going on, 
that we had mediums capable of producing materialisation, 
and if we would only sit for it, he was sure he could and 
would come and show himself to us. Mr. Towns bas con- 
sented to come down and visit our Society at Stamford, on 
Sunday, September 2. I am sure our friends will heartily 
welcome him. amongst us. I can earnestly recommend 
persons wanting advice us to their health, business, or 
domestic concerns, to take advantage of his presence, and 
visit us on that occasion.” 


Prymourn: Richmond Hall, Richmond Street.—On Sunday 
morning at 11 a.m., our rostrum was occupied by Mr. Stenti- 
ford, who read a trance discourse on the “ Universal rights of 
man,” after which a general conversation took place on the 
subject. Altogether the service was very enjoyable. Inthe 
evening the guides of Mr. R. S. Clarke gave a lecture on “ The 
second coming of Christ.” which was handled in a most able 
and masterly manner, and was very highly appreciated. On 
Sunday next, September 2nd, we are expecting Mr. Colville to 
lecture in St. James’s Hall, when we are hoping to see large 
audiences.—J. T. B. PAYNTER. 


BirmincHamM.—The meetings will be commenced in Oozell 
Street Board School, on Sunday evening, at 6.30, when Mrs, 
Groom will deliver a trance address, and describe spiritual sur- 
roundings. The meetings will be continued on Sunday even-. 
ings through the winter. 

MaNcHESTER.—On Sunday morning, Aug. 26, My. Johnson, 
of Hyde, spoke on a subject chosen by the audience, “ Spiritual- 
ism in the Revelation of Christianity,” which was dealt with 
to the satisfaction of the audience. In the evening Mr. John- 
son spoke upon “ The Kich Man and Lazarus,” which was ex- 
plained very clearly.—SAMUEL QHESTERSON, M.S.S.S, 

Received: two copies of ‘ Pychometic Circular,” for June, 
on which we had to pay 2d., as stamps cut from post cards 
must not be used for newspapers: so rules the pope of the 
post-office. We see a report of a lecture on “ Jesus Christ,” 
through Mr, J.C. Wright. If we were in the spirit-world we 
would much prefer speaking for ourselves; but how can 
personified myths give an account of themselves ? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The great pressure of matter prevents a “Hyde-Park 
Homily ” from appearing this week. 

After certifying the fuct of spiritual existence and manifes. 
tation, the great question is the nature and tendencies of the 
spiritual influences introduced.. So it was anciently in Egypt: 
so it was in the early centuries of our era; so itis now. In 
the tale the name of ‘‘ Jesus Christ” is used, in a prayer, to ward 
off evil influences; but further on it is shown that it did not. 
We have seen the most disorderly manifestations after that 
formula, The simple truth is, that all phenomena occur in 
accordance with inflexible law: given the true aspiration and 
surroundings all will come right ; but we cannot hoodwink the 
Great Lawgiver by any formula. The invocation of a mythi- 
cal personage is most likely to introduce falsely personifying 
spirits and evil influences. Let us have faith in Goodness and 
Truth, and all will be well. 


After visiting Plymoutb, Mr. Colville will proceed to Paris, 
and on his return to Liverpool will pass through London and 
give a few friends opportunity of meeting him. This may 
lead to arrangements on a more extended basis. 

“A WELL Wisuer” is thanked for kind communication on 
Miss Samuel’s farewell. Our report partly covers the ground, 
though quite inadequate to do justice to the subject. Our 
readers generally will unite with the aspirations of that meet- 
ing for Miss Samuel’s usefuiness in her future home. 

Marrizep.—On August 15, at West Malvern, by the Rev. O. 
E. Freeman, Charles Davieson, son of the late David Davie- 

. son, M.D., Lancashire, to Fanny Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Joseph Whattoff, of Saddington and Hereford. Mr. 
Davieson will be gratefully remembered by many of our Lon- 
don readers for his kind assistance at the pianofore at recent 
soirees, 

Warrinctox.—A correspondent writes to say that he can- 
not hear of a single Spiritualist in that town of 48,000 inbabi- 
tants. Ifhe applied to Mr. Thomas, Frodsham, he might give 
him an introduction. 


TO THE SPIRITUALISTS OF ENGLAND. 


I desire to introduce to the kindly notice of Spiritualists 
generally, Mr. T. N. Ingles, of Chicago, U.S., who is now in 
England. He is an unusually successful magnetic healer, and 
also quite a fine speaker. Since his arrival in England a few 
months ago, he has treated many patients very successfully, 
and has given unmistakable evidences of the abilility of his 
spirit guides to work through him to much advantage in this 
country. Iam confident that if he perseveres in the good 
work, and meets with the sympathy of the public, he will do 
very much to promote the Cause of Spiritualism in this coun- 
try. He is at present staying at 45, Kensington, Liverpool. 
Hoping friends’ will correspond with him with a view to 
securing his services, I remain the friend of all workers in the 
spiritual vineyard, W, J. COLVILLE. 


| 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LONDON FRIENDS, 


Mr. W. J. Colville will hold two public receptions at the 
Spiritual Institution, on Wednesday and Friday, September 19 
and 21, at 8 p.m. precisely. On Wednesday he will give an 
account of his experiences in connection with Spiritualism 
both in America and France. Oa Friday he will answer 
questions from the audience. There will be music and singing 
both evenings, and impromptu poems. 

A collection will be made to defray the actual expenses in. 
curred by Mr. Colville’s visit to London. 


ee 
OPEN-AIR WORK. 
The sum of £1 1s. 6d. was collected at Miss Samuel's faro. 


well meeting, which has been placed to the fund for supply. 
ing bymn leaves for this work. 


CLERKENWELL Grery.—An excellent meeting. After Mr, 
Burns came Mr. Kipps and Mr. Towns. We had left, but we 
hear that some little disturbance ensued near the ciose. It is 
not well for speakers to answer persons who speak from the 
crowd. Stick to the subject, and the publio will protect you if 
you are worth hearing. An irregular squabble after a good 
speech undoes all the good that has been accomplished. If wo 
are true to the angels of peace and dignity, they will stand by us 
in all our dangers and troubles. Mr. Burns and others will 
be on the ground at 11.30 on Sunday. 

Hype Parx.—This was the worst of the series. A hard 
restraining influence prevailed, and the audience was small, 
Spiritual truths are being deeply probed, and many classes of 
spirits—Cbristian and Spiritualistic—do not like it. They 
may save their pains, for those that are with us occupy the 
position of liberty and light, and are the friends of all, even 
of those who would oppose. Next Sunday, at 4 o'clock, on the 
point between two walks, near the east end of the Serpentine 


Vicrorra Park.—Mr. Downing reports that there was a 
large gathering on Sunday morning to listen to the truths of 
Spiritualism. There were three speakers who were listened 
to with great attention by the interested audience. Weather 
permitting, there wilMbe a meeting in the same place on Sun 
day next at 11 a.m. 

Mr. W. Luxford reports :—*“ Mr. Jennison, Mr. Downing and 
friends were at the usual place at Victoria Park. We had a 
splendid meeting. Mr. Jennison spoke for a considerable 
time, and he was followed by a gentleman whose name did not 
transpire. Mr. Emms then gave a short address with usual 
power. Mr. Jennison brought his harmonium with him, and 
it led the singing admirably. Next Sunday at 11 a.m. prompt, 
Spiritualists will I hope bring their back numbers of the MeD- 
uM with them.” 

—— 


Norta SHIELDS.—On Sunday evening, Mr. A. Duguid, on bis 
way home to Kirkcaldy, will give an address in the Hall, 
Bolton’s Yard, Tyne Street, at 6 o’clock. 


SUNDERLAND.—Suuday, Aug. 26, the Avenue Theatre was 
again well attended by a very respectable audience. In the 
afternoon Mr. F. Walker gave a capital address, which gave 
great satisfaction to his hearers; Mr. A. Pickering occupied 
the chair. In the evening Mr. T. B. Small, of Gateshead, dis- 
coursed upon “Sin, What is it, and what it is not.” The 
lecturer went deeply into his subject, and at the closo of 
his discourse he answered a number of questions put to him by 
the audience. Mr. T. D. Urwin ably officiated as chairman. 


THE NATURAL GENESIS. 


BY 


GERALD MASSEY. 


2 Vols., Imperial Octavo, Price 30s. 
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Section I.—Natural Genesis of the Kamite Typology, pages 1—58. 
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GERALD MASSEY’S LECTURES. 


On Sunday week, at three in the afternoon, Mr. 
Massey will give his opening lecture in St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place. We refer the reader to the 
Review on our first page, and would imply that these 
lectures will contain the essence of the large, valuable, 
and costly volumes referred to. As these lectures will 
not be reported, the only means of gaining ready access 
to Mr. Massey’s new ideas, will be fo attend St. 
George’s Hall. 

We have been appointed to the duty of selling 
tickets, and solicit the kind assistance of every reader of 
the Meprum, in or near London, to co-operate in filling 
the Hall to overflowing. The course tickets are only 
äs. for the four lectures. Those who desire to help the 
Cause could not do better than buy these tickets and 
present them, with compliments, to friends. At least 
we hope everybody will favour us with an application 
for one course ticket, which may be loaned to a friend 
on any day when the holder cannot attend. 

The first application came from the veteran thinker, 
poet, author, editor, and Spiritualist, Mr. 8. O. Hall. 
He writes :— 

Dear Mr. Burns,—Although [ fear I shall not be able to be 
present at either of the lectures of Mr. Gerald Massey— 
although I am in fairly good health, thank God !—-I desire to 
have a ticket, and send enclosed 5s. in order that I may have 
anai hope his visit to the United States will be in all 
ways a success, and wish I could in any degree contribute to 
it: for I hold him in very high respect, both as a gentleman 
and a poet; and also as a man of letters. And I ask you to 
present to him, with my warmest wishes, my very sincere 
gies been very unfortunate that for several years past I 
have seen but little of him.—Most truly, yours, 

8. ©. HALL, 

This noble letter will, we hope, strike a chord in 
every reader of the Meptum, within 20 miles of Lon- 
don, and that Gerald Massey will be welcomed by 
audiences worthy of our honour as friends of progress. 
The most advanced truths are to be discussed by a 
mind capable of setting them forth: let us see if, by 
out appreciation, we maintain a title to have such 
“pearls” cast before us. 


Ordinary shilling and sixpenny tickets may be had 
at the Hall on entering to the Lecture. 


A well-known Man of Letters says of Mr. Massey and his 
twelve years’ labour :—“ He has sacrificed everything to this 
Book, and his friends have regretted and bemoaned his 
neglect of the muse without ceasing, but in vain. One of 
these, a well-known author and editor, put forth this plea, the 
earnestnesa of which is manifest enough:—‘I am grieved 
beyond measure that you are wasting yonr magnificent faculty 
of singing on some theological metaphysical problem that a 
German might go at, but which it is sheer blasphemy against 
the gift God Almighty has given you, as one in 100.000, for you 
to weary heart and brain over. I protest against such flinging 
away of yourself. I don’t care what the thing may be 
if it doos not mean song. My beloved brother, I wouid implore 
you to recognise your divinely appointed work of maker. in 
which I adjudge you the first, tenderest, subtlest, most cunning 
gift possessed by living poet. It is enough to make angels 
weep to think of your so mistaking.’ Well we shall see, or 
those who come after us may.” 


Mr. Gerald Massey, says “The Echo,” who is about to pay a 
visit to America, will lecture on Sunday afternoons next month 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. Some of his subjects 
are of a rather startling character—e.g., ‘‘ Man in search of 
his soul during fifty thousand years,” and “‘ Why does not God 
killthe Devil?” Mr. Massey believes that he can throw a 
flood of light on these interesting questions, though he does 
not say whether his “ spirit friends’ have furnished him with 
sich private and exclusive information as. if we are to believe 
some statements that were made, was supplied to him in 
regard to Shakspeare’s Sonnets,” 


Misa Dale Owen, daughter of the late Robert Dale Owen, 
will deliver an address on Sunday evening, at 7 o'clock, at the 
Temperance Hall, 52, Bell Street, Edgeware Road, near 
Edgware Road Station. Seances at 50, Crawford Street, 
Bryanston Square: Mr. Towns, Friday evening ; a clairvoy- 
ant, Saturday evening, at 8 o'clock. 


| EGYPT: THE LAND OF WONDERS. 


By William Oxley. 


EGYPTIAN SPIRITISM. 


NDER this term, Srreirism, I include phenomena such 
as apparitions, and more or less objective appearances 
of supermundane origin; as well as spirit-obsessions, 

exorcisms, magnetic healing, and all that comes under the 
action of psychological and theurgic practical art. 


Many, doubtless, will regard what follows as mental 
vagaries and idle tales. Making due allowance for over-’ 
credulity, and a readiness to ascribe to a supermundane origin 
what a more correct scientific observation would account for on 
other grounds, yet a substratum of actual fact remains, which 
is of great interest to the modern psychologist, who will be 
able to separate the chaff from the grain. 


The Old and New Testaments abound with narrated cases 
that come under the category of Spiritistic action, and those 
who regard our Scriptures as literal truth, cannot with any 
degree of consistency reject stories which are related by 
Egyptian authors. The early Christian Fathers not ouly 
believed in spiritual agency—both good and _ evil—but 


claimed to possess the power to exorcise, as the following 
demonstrates. 


Minucius Felix, a Roman author (supposed about 198 
A.D), in “The Octavius,’ Chap. 29, writes thus :—‘ There 
are some insincere and vagrant spirits, degraded from their 
heavenly vigour by earthly stains and lusts. Now these 
spirits, after having lost the simplicity of their nature by 
being weighed down and immersed in vices, for a solace for ` 
their calamity, cease not, now that they are ruined them- 
selves, to ruin others; and being depraved themselves, to 
infuse into others the error of their depravity. The poets 
know that these spirits are demons; and the philosophers 
discourse of them. The magi, also, know that there are 
demons, but, moreover, whatever miracle they affect,‘to per- 
form, they do it by means of demons ; by their aspirations 
and communications they show their wondrous tricks, mak- 
ing either those things to appear which are not, or those 
things to appear which are, Of those magicians, the first 
both in eloquence and in deed, is Sosthenes, who not 
only describes the true God with fitting majesty, but also the 
angels that are the messenger of the true God.” 


The African Bishop of Carthage (about 250 a.p.). who was 
said to be martyred, gives an account in “The Treatise on 
the Lapsed,” of “an infant who had some bread mingled 
with wine given to it in the presence of an idol, and which < 
by certain signs showed that sacrilege had been committed.” 

Also, of a woman, when she tried with unworthy hands to 
open the box in which was the holy body of the Lord, was 
deterred by fire rising from it from daring to touch it. 
Another, who himself was defiled, dared with the rest to 
receive secretly a part of the sacrifice celebrated by the 
priest; he could not eat or handle the holy body of the 


Lord, but found in his hands when opened, that he had a 
cinder.” 


The Bishop states that he was eye-witness of the facts, 
and cites them as warnings to such as would attempt to par- 
take of the Eucharist in an improper manner. 


Origen, another celebrated African bishop, one of the most 
learned and illustrious that has graced the Christian annals, 
and who was expelled from Alexandria on account of his 
so-called heretical opinions, in his “ De Principiis,” writes :— 
“ What shall we say of the Diviners, from whom—by the 
working of those spirits (demons), who have the mastery » 
over them—answers are given (to those who consult them) - 
in carefully constructed verses? Those persons, too, whom _ 
they term Magi (magicians) frequently, by invoking demons 
over boys of tender years, have*made them repeat poetical com- 
positions which were the admiration and amazement of all. 
Now these effects, we suppose, are brought about in the fol- 
lowing manner. As holy and immaculate souls, after devot- 
ing themselves to God with all affection and purity, and 
preserving themselves from the contagion of evil spirits; and 
purifying themselves by long abstinence, by these means 
they assume a portion of divinity, and earn the grace of 
prophecy, and other divine gifts: the result of this is, that — 
they are filled with the working of those spirits to whose 
aervice they have subjected themselves,” 
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As Origen was, above all others of his day, a learned man 
and author of the most valuable works of his time, it were 
hard to doubt evidence so trustworthy. But what has a 
more direct bearing on my work, is that which he gives as a 
kind of left-hand blow to his great atheistical antagonist, 
Celsus :—“ But he (Celsus) compares them (the miracles of 
Jesus) to the tricks of jugglers, who profess to do still more 
wonderful things; and to the feats performed by those who 
have been taught by Egyptians ; who, for a few obols, will 
impart the knowledge of their most venerated arts; will ex- 
, pel demons from (the bodies of) men; will expel diseases, 
and invoke the souls of heroes; will exhibit banquets, with 
tables and dishes, and dainties, that have no real existence ; 
and will put in motion, as if alive, which are not real living 
animals, but which have only the appearance of life. So, 
you see that by these expressions he allows, as it were, the 
existence of magic. Celsus compares the miracles related of 
Jesus to the results produced by magic; and there would 
indeed be a resemblance between them, if Jesus, like the 
practitioner of the magic arts, had performed His works only 
for show, &c., &c.” : 

This Celsus was a very formidable antagonist, who, in that 
very early time (about 200 a.p.), not only called into question 
the then Christian doctrines, but even the actuality of Jesus 
the Christ; and it is unfortunate that all we know of him, or 
his works (for he appears to have been a voluminous writer), 
is the references quoted from his works, and used by Origen 
to oppose by his own arguments. And what is more, none of 
the great Gnostic writers have any writings extant :. as they 
were all classed under the head of heretics, their works have 
all been suppressed and destroyed by the orthodox Church. 

Tertullian, another celebrated Christian Father (supposed 
date about 200 a.v.), in his “ De Spectaculis,” writing against 
the public shows, says, those who attend them become acces- 
sible to evil spirits, and states :—“ We have the case of the 
woman—the Lord Himself is witness—who went to the 
theatre and came back possessed. In the outcasting (by 
exorcism), accordingly, when the unclean creature was up- 
braided with having dared to attack a believer, he firmly 
replied: ‘And, in truth, I did it most righteously, for I 
found her in my domain.’ Another case, too, is well known, 
in which a woman had been hearing a tragedian; and in the 
very night she saw in her sleep a linen cloth,—the actor's 
name being mentioned at the same time with strong disap- 
proval,—and in five days that woman was no more.” 

In his “ Apologeticus,” Tertullian, in speaking of obsessing 
spirits, says :— They disclaim being unclean spirits, which 
yet we must hold as indubitably proved by their relish for 
the blood and fumes and fetid carcases of sacrificial animals, 
and even by the vile language of their ministers (mediums). 
Our power over them is from our naming the name of 
Christ. So at our touch and breathing, overwhelmed by the 
thought and realization of those judgment fires, at our com- 
mand they leave the bodies they have entered, unwilling and 
distressed, and before your very eyes they are put to an open 
shame.” 

Inthe “ Recognitions” of Clement. translated by Rufinus 
(about 410 a.p.), which appears to be a religious novel, there 
is a long account concerning Simon Magus, who is confronted 
by Saint Peter and others. Its interest consists in many 
details, which throw light upon the early history of the 
Christian Church, and more especially on the alleged pre- 
tensions of Simon the Magician. The author makes him 
out to be the victim of demons (spirits), who deluded him 
into the belief that he was ‘God incarnate in flesh,” and 
says of Simon :—“ Yet, although he is sure, by these very 
things (his wondrous powers), that souls are immortal, and 
although he thinks that he really sees those things which we 
believe by faith; yet, aa I said, he is deluded by demons, 
though he thinks that he sees the substance of the soul.” 

The above are a fair sample of what abounds in the earliest 
known Christian annals, and although in the main they are 
used by the authors, to show the truth of their own powers 
over spirits, and the healing of diseases, &c., to the dispar- 
agement of “magicians,” yet they, undoubtedly, admit the 
genuineness of magical and theurgical practices, and this is 

the part with which I am at present concerned; and I have 
selected the above to prove the connection between the 
Christian and older Egyptian beliefs and practices. If these 
stories, along with many others, as narrated, are true, then I 
fail to see why the Egyptian stories should not be equally 
true; but of this the reader must judge for himself or her- 


self. 
The Christian system rests upon—not wisdom, but—the 


ancient miraculous element, which was manifested at the time 


- of its inauguration ; and this forms the foundation upon which 


the whole superstructure rests. The central figure, Jesus, 
with his immediate disciples, were supposed “ to have done 
works that no other man or men ever did,” the crowning dis- 
play of which was the bringing back to life some who were 
dead. But precisely the same is said of others, who were 
in no way associated with Christianity, as witness Pythagoras, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and others, sothat to my view a 
much more rational and enduring way would be, the substi. 
tution of spiritual principles for miraculous relations. These 
may be questioned, and are called into question; but the 
spiritual principles, of which those narratives are the symbols, 
will never die, and are beyond the reach of adverse criti. 
cism, for these principles are coeval with, and the funda- 
mental force and power of, Life ! 

Who can separate Life from the forms in which it is mani- 
fested? Who can fathom the depths from which this Power 
originates? It laughs at the pseudo-science of mortals, who, 
though they have the power to liberate it from the form of 
which it was the motive principle, yet it still continues; and 
although it changes the forms by which it is made manifest to 
mortals on the earth, yet itself is eternal, unchangeable, and 
incomprehensible. Seeing that the Life-principle itself is s0 
infinitely beyond the power of men to control, the all-im- 
portant question is as to the forms which are temporarily 
built up and animated by this Life-principle. These temporary, 
wonderful, living, structural forms are seen to decay, dissolve, 
and perish; but what becomes of that which made them 
what they were? Will it build another form in which the 
continuity of the same individual conciousness will be per- 
petuated in other spheres of existence? In plainer terms, 
If a man die shall he live again? If so, have we any proof 
whereby this tremendously important fact can be substan- 
tiated ? 

In answer to these, and a vast many others which spring 
out of them, the Egyptians had not the slightest doubt 
With them it does not appear to have been a matter of specu- 
lative belief. The future, with them, was as real as the pre- 
sent, and the history of that future was mapped out as dis- 
tinctly as the sun’s path through the heavens, which pheno- 
mena formed the base of the superstructural idealism that 
made, at once, the social and religious life of Ancient 
Egypt. I think I have advanced sufficient to prove, that 
their system rested on something far more solid and sub- 
stantial than imagination and dreamy speculation. Psycho- 
logy, in all its branches and ramifications, was the grand 
portal through which their initiates entered into the regions 
which, to most moderns, are unknown and unexplored. 

I say, to most moderns; but there are some (now in the 
minority) who are strong enough, or (to the thinking of the 
great majority) weak enough to study the same supermun- 
dane science, and who have entered into the Great Beyond 
by the same way ; and their explorations have been, and are, 
eminently successful ; and to themselves, at least, the evid- 
ence admits of no flaw, for they return with a certitude of a 
hereafter, which neither ignorant ridicule nor egotistical 
superficiality and incredulity can shake or disturb. The 
ranks of modern so-called Spiritualists, have been filled, for 
the most part, by those who were—before contact—ascoffers. 
deniers, and the like ; and it is only nowa question of time, 
for the minority to be turned into the majority. For that 
the world must afford to wait. 

Strange it is that the European nations, and especially 
Britain, with its Bibleand missionary enterprises, pre-eminently 
Christian, while professing to believe, and teaching the 
certainty of rewards and punishments which are to follow in 
the future state, yet wilfully and inconsistently reject all 
evidence that goes to prove the truth of the doctrine they 
inculcate; and scientist and pietist, religionist and sceptic, all 
join hands in repudiating the evidence and proofs that are 
brought before their notice, setting down all those who 
* give heed to these things” as either dupes or knaves, We 
assert that Spirit-communion is a real and tangible fact, which 
will be patent to all who use the right means to obtain the 
knowledge ; so that it may be as true to those of the present 
as to those of long past Egyptian generations. 

(To be continued.) 
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A COLUMN FOR THE LADIES. 


SYBIL’S IDEAL. 
A Tale of the Daybreak. 


By Mrs. Ramsay LAYE. 
PART III.—(Conrinvep). 


So far Sybil’s intercourse with the spirit world had been only 
comforting and encouraging ; but her experience would have 
been different from that of others in the region of inquiry on 
which she had ventured, had she not, before long, had proof 
that there is a dark as well as a bright side to the subject. 

One evening after the children wero gone to bed, she was 
holding communication with her husband, and many interest- 
ing and pleasant messages were given her. They abruptly 
ceased, or rather were interrupted by a communication from 
what she at once knew to bo a different “control.” The hand- 
writing was wild and irregular; it was accompanied by un- 
comfortable sensations on her part; and the message itself 
was an uncomfortable one. 

“Oh, cruel horror! Save me! Savo me!!” 

The notes of exclamation, as well as the words were pro- 
duced by the involuntary movement of her own hand. 

“Go to 1234, White Chapel, and ask for the musician.” 

Sybil, whose experience was all being gained personally, 
who had never had opportunity of comparing notes with 
others, was greatly astonished. 

“What does this mean? Who are you? WhatamI todo?” 
To these questions there was no other answer than a repeti- 

tion of the message, in almost the same words; a heavy line 
being scored under the word co and the address. 

Sybil felt disconcerted, but it never occurred to her to dis- 
obey a spirit mandate, and she resolved to go the following 
day to the address given (it was explicit at any rate), and 
trusted that she would there be directed what course to 

ursue. 

d The morning was hopelessly wet, but this did not deter her. 
She saw the children off to school, told them that she would 
probably not be at home to preside at their early dinner, 
Then, armed with waterproof and umbrella, she proceeded by 
the Underground Railway to London. Sho sought the address 
specified, and found there was no such number. She went in- 
to a post office, and looked at a Directory, and inquired whether 
the numbers of the street had been changed. No, not that 
they were aware of. Not to be easily foiled, however, she 
tried at various houses in the vicinity, and those of which 
the number had any proximation to that given. Up many 
long uninviting stairs she toiled, at many doors she knocked, 
asking if auy one lived there called “tho musician,” any one 
who gave music lessons, who was connected with music in any 
way. She received civil answers, short answers, rude answers, 
but no clue whatever could she obtain. 

Not until she had spent hours in this vain search, did she 
admit the conviction that she had been sent on a fool’s errand. 
Her exposure to the rain and a raw east wind, during the 
morning's fruitless work gave Sybil a cold, which she could 
not shake off for weeks; but even this she minded less than 
the discovery that fraud and falsehood exists on the other- 
side, no less than among men. She prayed earnestly for an 
explanation of the mystery, and her husband wrote through 
her hand 

“An undeveloped spirit took the control. I could not pre- 
vent it.” 

“ What did he mean ?” Sybil asked. 

“Nothing, except to tease you, and to gratify his malicious 
propensities. There are all sorts here, just as there aro with 
you. Spirits leave earth in every stage of development; those 
who are wicked, foolish, ignorant, do not at once change their 
character on coming hero.” 

Distressing as this incident was to Sybil, it nevertheless 
gave her a valuable lesson. It enlightened her as to the 
meaning of St. Paul’s warning: “ Believe not every spirit.” 
“Try the spirits.” It showed her that we must not blindly 
accept all that comes from the other side, but exercise 
our reason, to discriminate. The paths to occult knowledge 
are slippery paths, and those who venture upon them have 
need, above all others, to keep a cool head and a sound judg- 
ment; that precious faculty which God has given us to be a 
guide to our feet and a Jamp to our path. 

Though Sybil found it most congenial to her taste and to 
What she esteemed the sacred character of spiritualistic 
inquiry to pursue her investigations in private, she was of 
too inquiring a mind not to desire to acquaint herself with the 
the nature and extent of phenomena occurring outside her own 
experience. For this purpose she sat a few times with the 
strongest mediums of the day, both for physical and other 
manifestations ; she got introductions to a few leading Spiri- 
tualists, and learned much by conversing with those whose ex- 
Pericnce was greater than her own. She bought the best 
books on occult philosophy, such as Lady Oaithnesa’s “Old 
Troths in a New Light,” the works of Mrs. Hardinge Britten, 
and others. These she kept in a locked book-case. Having 
satisfied herself by a few seances with professional clairvoy- 
anta and in mixed circles, she did not make a practice of 


attending such. It was more in harmony with hor feelings to 
hold intercourse with the Unseen quietly and in private, and 
she was content with what came to her spontaneously. 

Long before the time arrived for Mary and George to be 
initiated into the mystery, they got an inkling that there was 
something from which they were shut out; and Sybil, to whose 
candid mind evasion was repugnant, found it best to own that 
there was something which could not be imparted to them at 
present, but she added, 

“ When Mary is seventzen, then you shall both be told.” 

This of. course stimulated their curiosity, and they laugh- 
ingly teased her to take them into her confidence at once. But 
Sybil would have no levity on the subject. 

“Tt is not a matter for jesting,” said she; “it is a very 
serious thing.” 

“ Is it a pleasant secret,” they asked, looking a little dis- 
appointed. ‘ Shall we like it?” 

“ Yes, very much; but now we will not speak about it any 
more, until Mary is seventeen, then you may ask me.” 

The children were obedient, and made no further allusion to 
the subject, and she sometimes thought they had forgotten it, 
but they had not, for when the time drew near they reminded 
her of the promise. 

Sybil had herself looked forward to the day with interest, 
and some anxiety, and in the afternoon on Mary’s birthday, 
she bade them both accompany her to the school-room, now for 
several years past disused in that capacity, for Sybil had given 
up another room to the children, and reserved it exclusively 
for her seances. 

They looked round eagerly, expecting to see something ex- 
traordinary ; but they saw only chairs ranged formally against 
the wall, as in a room little occupied; a small book-case with 
closed doors, and on the centre table a packet of letters, and a 
few trifles which hal belonged to their mother and uncle. 
Sybil was very anxious for the sake of her nephew and niece 
that the seance should be an impressive one, and she had done 
everything in her power to secure good conditions. 

Drawing down the blind, as the sun was shining rather 
strongly into the room, she directed George to place chairs at 
the table, and they all sat déwn. There was a pause, for 
Sybil, often as she had looked forward to this moment, hesitated 
how to begin. Mary gave her an opening, by taking up alittle 
pin cushion, and saying in a tone of feeling : 

“Ob, this belonged to poor mama, it used to lie in her 
work-box.” 

“You need not say ‘poor mama,’ Mary; for those who 
have done well in this life, death is nothing more than the 
entrance to a new and a happier life. It is of this I have to 
speak to you to-day. Your mother is not dead; she is living 
and happy, much happier than she was on earth. This I 
know from herself, for it is permitted us in the present day to 
recen communications from those who have passed from our 
sight.” 

The children looked too much astonished to speak; their 

aunt went on: 
- “When a soul quits the body, the only part of the person 
that dies is the deserted bodily frame, that, as we know, 
resolves itself again into the elements; but the spirit finds 
itself, or rather I must say his or herself, since it is the person, 
still clothed with a body which is, apparently, the counterpart 
of the former, only of finer substance and possessing the same 
faculties as heretofore, though in a much higher degree, with 
powers, for instance of locomotion, far beyond anything we 
here dream of. The surroundings are as tangible and real to 
the inhabitants of that world as these are to us.” 

“ How delightful,” interrupted Mary. “It makes the pros- 
pect of death quite different.” 

“ Exactly : the essence of spirit teaching is that for those 
at least who have used well their time on earth there is noth- 
ing to shrink from in death ; it is merely a transition, a birth, to 
@ higher phase of being. Now we will try if we can obtain 
evidence of your mother’s continued existence, but first I will 
offer a prayer.” 

She paused a moment, then said:— 

“ Father of all spirits! of those who are in the flesh, and 
those who have quitted the mortal body, we beseach thee to 
bless us who are assembled here this afternoon, and if it be 
thy will, grant us the happiness of communing with dear 
friends who haye entered before us on the higher and nobler. 
life which we know awaits us all. Permit these children to 
receive a token from their mother, which shall assure them 
that she is not dead but iiving and caring for them. Purify 
us that we may be worthy and fit to receive pure and holy 
communications, for the strengthening of our faith, the increase 
of our happiness, and the removal from our minds of all fear 
of death. We ask this in the name of Jesus Christ,” 

“Now,” resumed Mrs. Branscombe, “ there are various 
ways of receiving communications. The means J usually 
adopt is to hold a pencil, and my hand is guided to write 
by an unseen intelligence; but, as this is your first experi- 
ence, you might not understand that the writing is purely 
automatic on my part, s0 we will have recourse to the slower, 
less convenient, mode of communing by means of raps and the 
alphabet. Mary shall repeat the alphabet, and George must 
note down with this pencil every letter at which a rap occurs,” 
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As she ceased speaking a succession of raps were heard in 
different parts of the room, as well as on the table. 

“What is that?” exclaimed the young people. 
hastily jumped up. 

‘Sit still,” said his aunt, “or no; examine and see if there 
is anything in the room to account for those raps.” 

She moved her own chair clear of the table, and her nephew 
looked eagerly about, but declared there was nothing to ac- 
count for the raps. 

“ What are they, Aunt?” 

“ They are a signal that spirits are present, and from the 
cheerful, animated sound, I am inclined to think they mean us 
to understand that they approve of our arrangement. Now 
we will begin. Mary, repeat the alphabet slowly.” 

Mary obeyed, and proceeded without interruption until she 
said “ M,” when there was a decided rap. She began again, 
‘s A”—a rap. The repetition of the alphabet and the raps 
went on briskly for some minutes. 

“ Don't stop to read until it is finished,” Sybil said. 

Presently there was a pause. 

“That is all,” said she ; “ read what is on the paper, George.” 

“ Mary, George, my dear children, you must not think of me 
as dead. I have never died. There is no death. Iam often 
near you; at this moment I am close to you. I have met your 
father, your uncle, and many other friends. I can’t tell you 
the happiness it gives me to see you doing well. God bless 
you all, Your loving mother, Mary Branscombe.” 

The children were both affected, and Mary burst into tears. 

“To think that this should have come to us from beyond the 
tomb! My dear mother!” 

“ You see now,” observed Sybil, “ that I could have no part 
in producing that message.” 

“ No, certainly,” they assented. 

“ But,” said George, who looked uncomfortably perplexed, 
“it seems so odd that mother should come rapping in that 
way. It isso unlike her.” 

“ Why does the postman rap, George ?” asked Sybil, quietly. 

“ Tho postman? To let us know that he is there, and has 
brought a letter.” 

“ Exactly, and the spirits rap for the same purpose: to let 
us know that they are present, and have a message for us. 
You must remember the difficulties there are in the way of 
them communicating with us at all; they are in one state of 
existence, and we in another.” 

“ And such a distance as the messages have to come,” inter- 
rapted Mary. 

“ Ah,” replied Sybil, ‘you will have to divest your mind of 

the idea that the spirit world is far distant; it is round and 
about us, and of that I have much that is interesting to tell 
you. But for all that, the difficulties in the way of communi- 
cating must be immense: they are on the spiritual plane, we 
on the material; instead, therefore, of criticizing the means 
they adopt, for they use such as they find available, let us 
look beyond details, and receive thankfully the messages they 
bear,—just as we are indebted to the tiny taps of the telegraph 
needle for important news from the far ends of the earth. 
However, as I have told you, raps are only one mode of com- 
municating, and the most elementary. There is automatic 
writing, which I am about to show you, there is also direct 
writing—writing that is produced without any visible agency 
at all. There is the spirit voice, either with or without a 
materialized form ; all these have come within my experience, 
and will, no doubt, be witnessed by you also. Ob, children, 
you are on the brink of unfathomable wonders.” 

She then took paper and pencil, and a variety of communi- 
cations were written by her hand. George and Mary became 
intensely interested; they multiplied questions, some of which 
were answered in the most unexpected manner. Long after 
their aunt proposed to adjourn they entreated her to continue. 

“Perhaps we may have the power; we must try,” said 
George. * We will sit every day, Aunt.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” was her reply. “It 
would be exhausting and injurious to all of us. Once a week 
is often enough. We will sit every Sunday afternoon.” 

Before leaving the room, Sybil opened the book-case and 
showed them her collection of spiritualistic literature, all 
standard works, including a set of bound volumes of “ Human 
Nature,” a periodical replete with instructive and interesting 
matter, the premature cessation of which she regretted. 

“I have no objection to your reading all these books, in due 
course,” said Mrs. Branscombe; “ then you will know as much 
as I do on occult subjects. We might read one aloud in the 
evening, and discues it as we go on.” 

“I should like thie,” said George, pouncing on “ Ghost 
Land.” 

That is ratber too strong meat for you just at first,” replied 
bis aunt, with a smile, ‘‘ yon must go on step by step, and not 
attempt to grasp truths which your mind is unprepared for.” 

She selected a couple of volumes which she considered suit- 
able for beginners, and put into the hands of each. 

(To be concluded.—Commenced in No. 693.) 


Toronto.—One ot our readers has a letter on Spiritualism 
in the “Evening Canadian” of August 6th. This subject 
does not appear to receive much publicity from the newspapers 
of the Dominion. 


George 


PROGRESS OF SPIRITUAL WORK. 


MR. W. J. COLVILLE IN LIVERPOOL. 


On Sunday last, Aug. 26, Mr. W. J. Colville again occupied 
the platform of Rodney Hall, Liverpool. The audience wag 
very large at both services. Inthe morning the topic of dis. 
course was “The future of this planet, the coming race, and 
the golden age.” The discourse was in some measure an ox- 
position of Lord Lytton’s famous novel, “ The Coming Race,” 
in which he says that the race destined to supersede the present 
will know how to collect and employ ‘ Vril,” a force by means 
of which they will perfect aerial navigation and be able to rid 
the land of all that is obnoxious. It would be impossible in a 
few words to give anything like the purport of this lecture, 
but one or two prominent ideas that will aid the reader to 
know to some extent what is in store for us if the prognostica- 
tions of Mr. Colville’s inspirers are correct. After refuting the 
old dogma that physical death is the result of sin, in the 
sense in which this doctrine is taught by the orthodox, the 
inspiring intelligences quoted largely from the results of 
geologic aud other scientific researches, to prove that all the 
phenomena transpiring from age to age on the earth result in 
the greater perfection of the planet. The loss of Atlantis 
propably about 12,000 years ago was referred to as the cul- 
mination of the last grand cycle of the earth, each grand 
cycle covering a period of over 25,000 years. When land ia 
buried under the ocean it undergoes changes and recuperation, 
fitting it to become the abode of higher types of life than it has 
borne hitherto; and thus at the close of a grand cycle, land 
and water to a large extent exchange places. The final out- 
come of this will be the beautification of the entire earth, and 
the equal distribution of land and water over its entire surface. 
In that far distant day all races will be one, and the true golden 
age is future and not past, though the mythologic conceptions 
were largely historic, in so far ae they related to Atlantis and 
Central America, in the palmy days of a long gone-by civiliza- 
tion. Bringing the matter to a focus in the present day, the 
controlling spirits regarded this century as the end of one of 
those minor cycles of which there are twelve in every grand 
cycle. The unprecedented strides made by science in this day, 
and the irrepressible efforts of all civilized nations to be self- 
governing, will lead tothe amalgamation of the European 
nations ere long, the establishment of independencies in 
Canada, Australia and elsewhere, and the substitution of a 
higher and more spiritual religion for the present forms of 
worship in Christendom. Mohammedanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity as systems would probably migrate into Africa, 
and take the place of more barbaric systems, while an unsec- 
tarian religion, allied with science, inspired by the direct 
communion with the spirit-world now becoming prevalent, 
would be the religion of Europe, America, Australia and parts 
of Asia. Inthe evening the control announced himself as 
“ Geo. Thompson” the abolitionist. He spoke for an hour and 
a half upon “ The cause and cure of crime and poverty,” a0 
earnestly and eloquently that out of an audience of several 
hundred people scarcely any left till the conclusion of the en- 
tire service. This lecture has been reported by a competent 
stenographer, and may appear shortly in the Menrum, in 
slightly abbreviated form. The poem at the close was an 
unusually fine effort. 

On Monday, Aug. 27, Mr. W. J. Colville answered a great 
many important questions, the answers to which appeared to 
greatly please and satisfy a large, intelligent and appreciative 


audience. Mrs. E. H. Britten lectures in Rodney Hall, next 
Sunday, September 2, at 11 a.m, and 6 p.m, 
—_——4-——— 
EXETER. 


Our cause here during last week displayed much activity io 
in various directions. On Friday evening, there was a large 
company in our circle room, and we were privileged to listen 
to a powerful oration through the trance medium, from 
“ Byron.” A friend tells me that on one evening of the week, 
a company of twenty wero gathered at his house, being nearly 
all relations, when a series of impersonations took place through 
the medium in the trance, occupying nearly three hours. 
Nearly all the invisible actors were recognised. 

We are again brought into much public prominence through 
discussions in the local papers, an opportunity of great advan- 
tage to our movement when judiciously and wisely used. The 
result was realized on Sunday evening in tha large company 
of respectable citizens who came to the Hall. They were 
richly repaid for coming, for the platform was occupied by the 
medium for about two hours and a half with splendid orations, 
interspersed with interesting impersonations. Some of the 
highest eulogiums that could be possibly uttered were given 
by gentlemen of influence in the city, who entered the Hall 
thoroughly sceptical about Spiritualism. 

Newton ST. CYRES. 

The writer lectured again at this place on Sunday afternoon 
toagoodly company. The spiritual influence was excellent, 
and inspiration flowed rich and full. The two female mediums, 
Mrs. O. and Miss B., give addresses, and regularly on week 
evenings and on Sundays. OMEGA. 
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MEETINGS, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2np, 1883. 


Lonpon. 
SPIRITUAL INSTITUTION, 15, Southampton Row, at 7. 
TEMPERANCE HALL, 52, Bell St., Edgware Road, at7, Addresses. 
CavenvisH Rooms, Mortimer Street, W., at7, Mr. J. J. Morse, 
“Some experiences of the Control.” 
Provinces. 
BARROW-IN- FURNESS.—75, Buccleuch Street, at 6.50. 
Barter Carr.—Town Street, 6 p.m.: Mrs. Gott. 
BepwortH.—King Street, at 6 p.m. Wednesday at 7 p.m. 
Betrer,—Lecture Room. Brookside, at 6.30. 
Binciey.—Intelligence Hall, 2.30 and 6 p m.: Miss Musgrave. 
BirMINGHAM.—Oozell Street Board School, 6.30, Mrs. Groom. 
Bishop AUCKLAND.—Temperance Hall, Gurney Villa, 2.30, 6. 
Braprorp.—Spiritualist Church, Walton Street, Hall Lane, 
Wakefield Road, 2.30 and 6 p.m.: Mrs. Illingworth and 
Mrs. Bailey. 
Wade's Meeting Room, Harker Street, Bowling, at 2.80 
and 6 p.m.: Mr. Henry Briggs, and Mr. Peel. 
Spiritual Lyceum, Oddfellows’ Rooms, Otley Road, at 2.30 
and 6 p.m., Miss Harrison. 
Exeter.—Oddfellow’s Hall, Bampfylde St. 6.30, Rev. C. Ware. 
GaresnEaD.- -Oentral Buildings, High Street, 6.30. 
Guascow.—2, Carlton Place, South Side, at 11 and 6.30. Lyc- 
eum at 5, 
Hauivax.—Spiritual Institution, Peacock Yard, Union Street, 
2.30 and 6.30, Mrs. Gregg. 
Herron.—Miners’ Old Hall, at 5.30. 
Kugutey.—Spiritualist Lyceum, East Parade, 2.30, and 6.30 : 
Mr. Armitage. 
Lzens.—Tower Buildings, Woodhouse Lane, 2.30, and 6. 30, 
Mrs. Butler. 
Leicester —Silver Street Lecture Hall, at 11 and 6.30. 
Liverroot.—Rodney Hall, Rodney Street, Mount Pleasant, at 
llam., and 6.30 p.m.: Mrs. E. H.-Britten. 
MaccLesrizLp.—Spiritualists’ Free Church, a Pradise Street, 
at 6.30 p.m.: Rev. A. Rushton. 
Mancnester.—Bridge Street Chapel, Bridge Street, Ardwick, 
10.30 and 6.30. 
Mortzy,—Spiritual Mission Room, Ohurch St., 6: Mrs. Ingham. 
MopiesporovcH.—Granville Lecture Rooms, Newport Road, 
at 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Nortaampron.—Cowper Cottage, Cowper Street, 2.30 and 6.30. 
Norta Sureips.—Bolton’s Yard, Tyne St., 6, Mr. A. Duguid. 
OLtpyam.—i76, Union Street, at 2.30 and 6. 
NewcastE-on-Tynz.—Weir’s Court, at 6.30. 
PiyMouta.—St. James's Hall, Union Street, at 3 and 7, Mr. 
W. J. Colville. 
BHERFIELD.—Psychological Inst’n, Cocoa House, Pond St., 2.30 
and 6.30, Mrs. Dobson, Batley. 
Sowersy Brivar.—Progressive Lyceum, Hollins Lane, at 
2.30 and 6.30, Mr. E. W. Wallis. - 
SuyDeRLAND.—Avenue Theatre, at 2.30, 6.30, Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, Newcastle. 

Watisat.—Exchange Rooms, High St., at 11 and 6.30. 

Wrst Perron.—At Mr. T. Corker’s, Grange Villa, at 6 p.m. : 
Mr. Pickford. 
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SPIRITUALISM AS A DESTRUCTIVE AND CONSTRUC 
TIVE SYSTEM. By John Tyerman. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN ECCLESIASTICISM. 
By Henry James,156 pp. 1s. 

WORKS ON MAN. By R.B. D. Wells, Phrenologist. Bound 
in half calf. Price 63. 6d. 

THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH: SECRETS OF THE 
LIFE TO COME: MAGNETISM. By L. Alph. Cabagnet. 
Bound in half morocco Price 7s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED: POEMS. By Epes Sargent. 4a 

AUMAN ELECTRICITY: Tre Means or ITs DEVELOP- 
ment. Illustrated by experiments. By J. O. N. Rutter, 
F.R.A.S. Price 7s. 6d. 

SCEPTICISM AND SPIRITUALISM: Toe Experiences of 
A Scerric. Price 2s, 

TRUS HEALING ART, By R.T. Trall. Price 2s. 
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Weaver. Price 3s. 

THE CHURCH UNDER THE TUDORS. By Durham Dun- 
lop, M.R.J.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

NATTY, A SPIRIT: His PORTRAIT AND HIS LIFE. 
Putnam. Price 23. 

IMMORTELLES OF LOVE. By J. O. Barrett. Price 3s. 

RADICAL RHYMES. By William Denton. Price 5s. 

ROBERT OWEN: THE FOUNDER OF SOCIALISM IN 
ENGLAND. By Arthur John Booth. Price 5s. 

A WINTER IN FLORIDA. By Ledyard Bill. Price 4s. 

BRANCHES OF PALM. By Mrs. J.E. Adams. Price 4s. 

SEERS OF THE AGES: Embracing Spiritualism Past and 
Present. By J. M. Peebles. Price 5s. 

OTHER-WORLD ORDER: Suggestions and conclusions there- 
on. By William White. Price 3s. 

GOOD HEALTH AND HOW TO SECURE IT. By R. B. 
D. Wells. Bound in cioth with FOOD, by the same 
auhor. Price 33. 6d. 

THE MODERN SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS: together with 
interesting Phenomena) Statements and Communications. 
By Adin Ballou. Price 2s. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS: by the Rev. Charles 
Beecher. Price 3s. 

MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY and Kindergarten Guide 
with music for plays. By Mrs. Horace Mann and E. P 
Peabody. 3s. 

THE LILY-WREATH, or SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
A. B. Child, M.D. 5s. 

SWEDENBORG’S Heaven anp HE t, being a Relation of 
Things Heard and Seen, 8vo, whole bound morocco extra, 
full gili. Price 10s. 6d. 

WILL-ABILITY: or, Mind and its varied Conditions and 
vapacities: Animal Magnetism, Fascination, Charms 
Spells, Fate, Destiny. Necessity, etc. Neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Postage Extra one Penny for each Shilling of Price of 
B ook; any excess will be returned with book. 


T.onpon : J. BURNS, 15, SOUTHAMPTON Row. 


By Allen 


By 


Just published, in two Volumes, Demy 4to, embracing 1270 
pages, with Maps, Plates, and numerous Illustrations 
eluth ; and large separate Chart in cloth case or on roller, 
price £6, 6s.; separate Oharts in case or on roller, £2, 
each. 


RIVERSsOn LIFE; 


OR 
SOURCES AND STREAMS OF THE FAITHS 
OF MAN IN ALL LANDS, 


SHOWING THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
FROM THE RUDEST SYMBOLISMS TO THE 
LATEST SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. G. R. Fortoxe, F.R.G.8., F.RS.E. 
M.A.I., A.LO.E., F.R.H.S., F.R.A.Socy.,, otc., eto. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

I. Introductory IV. Fire Worship 
II. Tree Worship {ship | V. Sun Worship N 
III. Serpent & Phallic Wor- | VI. Ancestory Worship 
CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
VII. Early Faiths of Western Asia as in Kaldia and Assyria 
VIII. Faiths of Western Aborigines in Europe and Adjacent 
Countries 
IX. Faiths of Eastern Aborigines, Non-Aryan, Aryan and 
Shemitic 
APPENDIXES. 
I. AColoured Chart of all Faith Streams, 7} feet by 2} feet, 
Either Folded or on Roller. 
II, Map of World, as known about Second Century B.C., 
showing Early Races and Faiths, 
III. Sketch Map of Ancient India, and from Baluchistan to 
Anam, showing Early Tribes, their Sacred Places, etc. 
IV. Synoptical Table of Gods, God-Ideas and many Features 
which all Faiths have more or less in Common. If on- 
Roller this is 3 feet by 21 inches, 


SOLD by J. BURNS, 15, Southampton Row, W.O. 
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Aveust 31, 1883, 


Upwards of 600 pp. large 8vo., Handsomely bound, 16s. 


BIBLE MYTHS, 


AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS: 


BEING A COMPARISON OF THE 


O.& U. Vestament Myths & Miracles 
WITH 
THOSE OF HEATHEN NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, 


CONSIDERING ALSO 


THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The same thing which is now called CuristiaN RELIGION, existed 
among tbe Ancients, ‘They have begun to call Christian, the true 
religion which existed before.”’—ST. AUGUSTIN. 


“Our love for what is old, our reverence for what our fathers used, 
makes us keep still in the Church, and on the very altar cloths, sym 
bols which would excite the smile of an Oriental, and lead him to 
wonder why we send missionaries to his land, while cherishing 
his faith in ours."—JAMES BONWICK, 

CONTENTS. 


PART I, 20. THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST 
JEsus 
THE DARKNESS AT THE CRU- 


CHAP. 
INTRODUCTION 21. 
List OF AUTHORITIES, AND CIFIXION 
Books QUOTED FROM 22. ‘'HEDESCENDED INTO HELL” 
1. THE CREATION AND FALL OF} 23. THE RESURRECTION AND AS- 
Man CENSION OF CHRIST JESUS 
2, THE DELUGE 24. THE SECOND COMING OF 
3. THE TOWER OF BABEL , CHRIST JESUS, AND THE 


4. THE TRIAL OF ABRAHAMS MILLENNIUM 
FAITH 25. CHRIST JESUS AS JUDGE OF 
5. JAcoB’s VisION OF LADDER THE DEAD 


6. THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT 26. 
7. RECEIVING THE TEN COM- 

MANDMENTS 27. 
8, SAMSON AND HIS EXPLOITS 


CHRIST Jesus AS CREATOR, 
AND ALPHA AND OMEGA 
THe MIRACLES OF CHRIST 
Trsus, AND THE PRIMITIVE 


9. JONAH SWALLOWED BY A BIG CHRISTIANS 
FisH 28, CHRIST CRISHNA AND CHRIST 
10. CIRCUMCISION JEsus 
11. CONCLUSION OF PART FIRST |29. CHRIST BUDDHA AND CHRIST 
ESUS 
PART II. 30. the EUCHARIST OR Lorp’s 
12. THe MIRACULOUS BIRTH OF SUPPER 
CHRIST JESUS 31. BAPTISM 
13. THE STAR oF BETHLEHEM |32. THE WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN 
14. THESONG OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER 
Host 33. CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 
15. THE DIVINE CHILD RECOG-|34. THE BIRTH-DAY OF CHRIST 
NIZED, AND PRESENTED Jesus 
WITH GIFTS 35. THE TRINITY 
16. THE BIRTH-PLACE OF CHRIST | 36. PAGANISM IN CHRISTIANITY 
Jesus 37. WHy CRIsTIANITY Pros- 
17. THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST PERED 
JEsus : 38 THE ANTIQUITY OF PAGAN 
18, THE SLAUGHTER OF THE IN- RELIGIONS 
NOCENTS 39. EXPLANATION 
19. THE TEMPTATION, AND FAST | 40. CONCLUSION 
wo Forty Days APPENDIX 


Lonpon: J. BURNS 15, Sourtampron Row, W.C. 


One of the mountain-tops of Time 
Is left in Africa to climb, 


Just published, in 2 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, price 36s, 


A BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. By Geratp Massey 
Beautifully printed, on special paper, by Clay, Song and Taylor. 


ee aint an attempt to recover and reconstitute the lost Origines 

of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and 

ie with Egypt for the Mouthpiece ana Africa as the Birth- 
ce. 


Contents of Vol. 1.: Egypt—Comparative Vocabulary of English and 
Egyptian — Hieroglyphice in Britain—Egyptian Origines in Words— 
Egyptian Water-N: it aad vee Namoa of Personagvs—British Sym- 
bolical Custome identified as Egyptian—Egyptian Deities in the British 
Isles—Place-Names and the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type 
Namea of the People. 


Contents of Vol, IT.: Comparative Vocabulary of Hebrew and Egyptian 
~Hebrew Crores, with Egyptian Ilustrations—Kgyptian Origines ix 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Religion, Language, and Letters—Phenomenal 
Origin of Jehovah-Elohim and Shadai—Egyptian Origin of the Exodue— 
Moses and Joshua, or the Two Lion-Gods of Egypt—An Egyptian 
Dynasty of Hebrew Deities. identified from the Monumen‘s—Egypuan 
Origin of the Jews, traced from the Monuments—Comparative Vocaba- 
lary of Akkado-Agsyrian and Eg er E ETPlian Origines in the 
Akkadian Mythology—Comparative Vocabulary of Maori and Egyptian 
~African Origines of the Maori—The Roots in Airica beyond Egypt. 


Wrutrams & Noraats, 14, Henrietta-street, Oovent Garden, Londons 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Gold by J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row, London, W.O, 


The Oheap Edition: Price 38. Gd., or Post Free 4s. 
PROFESSOR ZOLLNER’S 
TRANSCENDENTAL PHYSICS, 
TRANSLATED RY C. O. MASSEY. 
Lonpon: J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row, W.O. 


FOWLER'S WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, &t. 


AMATIVENESS ; or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted 
Sensuality. Incleding warning and advice to the Married and 
Single. By O. S. Fowler. Price 3d. 

LOVE anp PARENTAGE, applied to the Improvement of Offspring, 
Including important directions and suggestions to Lovers and 
the Married. By O. S. Fowler. Price 3d. 

MATRIMONY ; or, Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Se. 
lection of Congenial Companions for Life. Including directions 
to the Married for living together affectionately and happily, 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 3d. 

PHYSIOLOGY-—-ANIMAL anD MENTAL, applied to the Preser. 
vation and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of Mind, 
By O. S. Fowler. Price ts. 

MEMORY AnD INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT, applied to 
Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction, By O. S. Fowler, 6d, 

HEREDITARY DESCENT: Its Laws and Facts applied to 
Human Improvement. By O. S. Fowler. Price is. 

FAMILIAR LESSONS on PHYSIOLOGY. Designed to aid 
Parents, Guardians, and Teachers in the Education of the 
Young. By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Price 3d. 

FAMILIAR LESSONS on PHRENOLOGY. © Designed for the 
use of Schools and Families. By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Price 6d, 

INTEMPERANCE anD TIGHT LACING ; Considered in relation 
to the Laws of Life. By O. S. Fowler. Price 3d. 

TOBACCO: Its History, Nature, and Effects on the Body and 
Mind. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 3d. 

Vol. I., containing the above, neatly bound in Ciotn, Five Shillings, 

THE NATURAL LAWS OF MAN: A Philosophical Catechism, 
By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Price 6d. 

MARRIAGE : Its History and Ceremonies: With a Phrenological 
and Physiological Exposition of the Functions and Qualifications 
for liappy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. Price ôd. 

FAMILIAR LESSONS on ASTRONOMY. Designed for the use 
of Children and Youth in Schools and Families, By Mrs, L, N, 
Fowler. Price 6d. 

SELF-CULTURE AnD PERFECTION or CHARACTER. In 
cluding the Management of Youth. By O, S. Fowler. Price 13, 

MARRIAGE AnD PARENTAGE: or, The Reproductive Element 
in Man, as a means to his Elevation and Happiness. By H, C, 


Wright. Price 1s. 
TEA and COFFEE: Their Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 


Effects on the Human System. By Dr. W. A. Alcott. Price 3d 
EDUCATION : Its Elementary Prin’’ des ; Founded on the Nature 

of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M J. Price 1s. 
MATERNITY ; or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children, _ Includ- 

ing Female Education and Beauty. By O. S. Fowler. Price 1s, 


Vol. II., containing the last 8 Works, Cloth neat, Six Shillings, 
Vols. T. and II., bound together, Cloth, Ten Shillings, 
London: J. BURNS, 15, Southampton Row, Hoiborn, W.G 


"TWIXT WILL AND FATE: 


ND 


“THE SLINKENSMIRK FAMILY. 
CAROLINE i CORNER. 


SECOND EDITION. 
1 vol., Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


At all Libraries, 


“t Strongly to be commended. Like most ladies—or the world 
wrongs the sex—Miss Corner has two strings to her bow. She 
seeks to provoke our laughter as well as our tears, and, in'this 
volume, as on an April day, after the storm we have the sur 
shine. Really ‘The Slinkensmirk Family’ is too funny * „* There 
is nothing like it in the most comic parts of Shakespeare, to say 
nothing of later writers."—ZLiterary World. 

‘Two extremely pretty stories. Will be read with pleasure: one 
being deeply interesting and exciting, - the other amusing. Both 
-bear the stamp of genuine genius.”-~Court Journal. 

“In the latter there is a fair spice of humour, added to which 
the Authoress displays considerable appreciation of character and 
power of description.” — City Press, 

‘Since Don Quixote’s immortal satire *,* there has been 
nothing written so clever. As a quiz on the old school of 
bombastic inflation it is the cleverest thing we have read fora 
long time. ”—Morning Post. 

‘*We cannot help thinking it must come from the pen of an ex 
pert.”—Kensington News, 

‘ Miss Corner has toned down her tragedy by adding to ita 
fairly humorous character sketch, which is really extravagant 
in its fun and delicious in its vulgarity,” —Atheneuni. 

“ This is a stirring, interesting, and well-written book, and is well 
worth perusal by anyone who delights in exciting reading. It come 
bines the power of provoking laughter as well as sorrow. "— Whitty 
Gazette. 

“ These two works tend to show the varied powers of the talented 
authoress—Miss Corner evidently possesses talent of no mean orden, 
and will doubtless be again heard of in literary work.” —Hackug 

Express. 

“I have just glanced at the pages here and there, and am much 
pleased with the writing. ”—Sergeant Cox. 

“Ihave read your book with much pleasure. I hope the critics 
may do you justice, and that this may be the beginning of a great 
success.” —KRev. Maurice Davies, D,D. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY MIRACLES; 


OR, 


SPIRITS AND THEIR WORK IN EVERY COUNTRY OF THE EARTH. 
EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN. 


To the few Friends--whose promised Subscriptions to the above-named Work, 
and kind cheering letters have already been received--the Author begs to tender 
her sincere and heartfelt thanks. At present, however, the Subscriptions do not 
reach more than one half the necessary expenses of publication. 


At the urgent request of a few interested parties, especially from the whole- 
souled Spiritualist Societies of the North, the period open to Subscribers has been 
extended to September: before which time, those who desire that a complete 
and exhaustive HISTORY OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM shall be issued from 
an European Press, are earnestly solicited to aid the work by speedy and 
liberal promises of support. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING ITEMS. 


This Work forms a full and exhaustive account of all the 
MAIN INCIDENTS OF A SPIRITUALISTIC CHARACTER, which 
have transpired in EVERY COUNTRY OF THE EARTH, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the present time. 

Tue SPIRITUALIST will find herein a complete manual 
of every phenomenon he wishes to read of, refer to, or 
describe to others. 


The Author has spent nearly a quarter of a century in 
collecting her materials, and has spared no expense in 
authenticating her facts. 

To every student of Psychology, Spiritual Science, Re- 
ligious Reform, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, and Occultism, 
the Author ventures to affirm that, both for this and many 
succeeding generations, this volume will prove a COMPLETE 


Tue INVESTIGATOR will obtain a compendium of every 
work of value he needs to study. 

Tue Sceptic will be answered, and THE OPPONENT re- 
futed at every point. 


LIBRARY of the subjects dealt with, and a manual of in- 
calculable value 


FOR ALL TIME, 


The Work will consist of from 500 to 600 pages, royal 8vo., and to 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
the price will be: for Copies finely Ilustrated with Portraits of illustrious Spiritu- 


alists, Facsimiles, &c., &c., 12s. 6d. per volume, or £2 10 for five copies. 


ADDRESS 
MRS. HARDINGE-BRITTEN, THE LIMES, HUMPHREY STREET, CHEETHAM HILL, MANCHESTER. 


PLAN OF THE WORK, 

CHAPTERS INTRODUCTION, 

1 to 6.—SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY. 

7 to 12,—-SPIRITUALISM AND SPIRITISM IN FRANCE. 

13 to 32, SPIRITUALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN—IRELAND, SCOT- 
LAND, AND ENGLAND, 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS TREATED OF. 

History of Mesmer and Mesmerism. ‘* The Philosopher’s Stone.” 
“Elixir Vitæ.” Somnambulism. Clairvoyance. Psychology. © Ec- 
stacy. Spiritualism. Seership—natural and acquired. Correllation 
of Forces : from Earthly to Spiritual Magnetism : from Mesmerism 
to Spiritualism. Magic. Witchcraft, Sorcery. Necromancy. Oc- 


33 to 34.—SPIRITUALISM IN AUSTRALIA. cultism. ‘‘Spiritism.” Spiritualism.” ‘‘ Theosophy.” Reincar- 
37 to 38.—SPIRITUALISM IN NEw ZEALAND. [ISLANDs. nation. IMMORTALITY DEMONSTRATED. Facts, Fancies, and Fana- 
39.—SPIRITUALISM IN THE POLYNESIAN AND WEST INDIAN | ticisms of Spiritualists. Spiritual Science, Spiritual Religion. 


40.—SPIRITUALISM IN SOUTH AMERICA, Mexico, NEW 
GRANADA, &C. 
41.—SPIRITUALISM IN CHINA, JAPAN, THIBET, &c. 
42, 43.—SPIRITUALISM IN INDIA, 
43.—RESUME OF SPIRITUALISM IN THE EaAst—Macic— 
OCCULTISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 
44 to 46.—SPIRITUALISM IN HOLLAND. 
47-— WONDERFUL MANIFESTATIONS AND OFFICIAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS IN THE DUTCH INDIES, 
48, 49.—SPIRITUALISM IN RUSSIA. 
50.—SPIRITUALISM IN SCANDINAVIA, 
$I, 52.—SPIRITUALISM IN SWEDEN AND SWITZERLAND, 
§2.—SPIRITUALISM IN ITALY. 
53.-—SPIRITUALISM IN SPAIN, 
54.—SPIRITUALISM IN BELGIUM, TURKEY, 
EUROPEAN LANDS, 
$§ to 71.—SPIRITUALISM IN AMERICA, 
72, -CONCLUSION, 


Proofs palpable and proofs imaginary. Doctrines and Theories versus 
Corroborative Testimony. Magic in its Relation to Spiritualism. 
Narratives of Hauntings. Obsessions, Spiritual Gifts, Practices, and 
Spontaneous Phenomena of Various Peoples. Origin of the Modern 
Spiritual Movement in Different Countries. Journalism and Literature 
of the Subject. History and Progress, Warfare and Antagonism 
from without. Divisions and Parties within the Ranks. Fraud and 
Mistake. Deception and Hallucination. Thrilling Narratives. 
Wonderful Experiences. Heaven and Hell of Spirit Life. ‘* Dwel- 
lers on the Threshold” and Angels in Paradise.. Authentic Revel- 
ations of Life Hereafter in all Stages of Progression. Spirit Circles, 
Spiritual Workers, Pioneers, Journalists, Writers, Lecturers, Mediums, 
Artists, Poets, Healers, and Martyrs.’ Trials, Prosecutions, Defeats, 
and Victories, All Sides of the Question. Every Phase of the Move- 
ment. All Classes of Witnesses. From the Convict’s Prison to the 
Monarch’s Throne-room. Popular Revivals. Mass Meetings.” Con- 
: ventions. The Stream of History Analysed, Condensed, and Cast on 
| the Ocean of Time and ETERNITY. 


AND OTHER 


a a SG 
us W. J.COLVILLE’S APPOINTMENTS.—Piymouru: St. James Hall, R. R. 8. CLARKE'S LECTURES. Plymouth, Richmond Hall, September 
peel Sep. 2, at 3 p.m., “The Religion of the coming race" p at 7, “ Does M 16, 23. & 30: 4, Athenæum Terrace, Plymouth. ` 


ndall?” ca Wa E a S E S l 
: RS. HARDINGE-BRITTEN will lecture for the present at Liverpool, the 1st 
and 3rd Sundays, and at Halifax the last Sundays of each month; Wallsal, 
Loxno: between Sep. 20 & 23. September 9#th.—Address: The Limes, Humphrey Street, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
Livesroo.: Sundays, Sep. 23 and 30. chester. DEUN 
MACCLESFIELD: Sep. 26 & Oct. 21. R. J. J. MORSE'S APPOINTMENTS.—Lonpon, Sunday, Sep. 2, Cavendish 
poreRY Bringe: November 4. Hatirax: November 11. N Rooms, at7 p.m. Subject: ‘* Some experiences of the control.” 
re etters for Mr. W. J. Colville may be addressed care of Mr. James Burns, 16, Guiascow : Sunday, Sep. 9. 
‘uthampton Row, London, or 4, Waterloo Road, Manchester. Mr. Morse accepts engagements for Sunday Lectures in London, or the provinces. 
ee Any society or responsible individual desiring W. J. Colville’s services {n the | For terms and dates, direct him at 63, Sigdon Road, Dalston, London. 
th ot England on about Sep. 16, can secure them on advantageous terts, ` Fn Parts 13, each; Double Parts 1s. 6d. each. 
} B.E. W. WALLIS'S APPOINTMENTS.—Nottingham, Morley House, Aug- ACK TO THE FATHER’S HOUSE. A Parabolic Inspiration, Twelve Part# 
F 26; Sowerby Bridge, Sep. 2; Blackburn Sep. 9, 10 and 11. issued, 
or dates, address E, W. Wallis, 82, Radford Road, Hyson Green, Nottingham. 


N Interval, on the Continent, 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Sep. 7 & 14. 


London: E, W. Allen, 4, Ave Marla Lane, E.C, 
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OAHSPE. 


A Blew Bible, 
IN THE WORDS OF JEHOVIH 


AND’ HIS 


Angel Embassadors. 


A SACRED HISTORY 


OF THE DOMINIONS OF THE HIGHER AND LOWER 
HEAVENS ON THE EARTH FOR THE PAST 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND YEARS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A SYNOPSIS OF THE COSMOGONY OF THE UNIVERSE; 
THE CREATION OF PLANETS; THE CREATION OF 
MAN; THE UNSEEN WORLDS; THE LABOUR 
AND GLORY OF GODS AND GODDESSES 
IN THE ETHEREAN HEAVENS; 
WITH THE 


New COMMANDMENTS OF JEHOVIH TO MAN OF THE PRESENT 
Day. WITH REVELATIONS FROM THE SECOND RESUR- 
RECTION, FORMED IN WORDS IN THE THIRTY- 

THIRD YEAR OF THE KOSMON ERA, 


OAHSPE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION: 
NEW YORK & LONDON. 


OauspE is a large quarto volume of over goo pages, 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, and containing 
many engravings. 

Price £1 10 per Copy. 

As everybody will desire to possess a copy of this work 
the following arrangements are suggested to obtain it at 
the lowest possible figure : 

Vorm OausPrE Clubs, by making weekly payments. All 
such Clubs will be supplied with 4 copies for the price of 3. 

The Club should meet weekly, pay subscriptions, read 
OAHSPE, aud discuss its principles, 


SOLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


J. BURNS, 15, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Peet UR Es: 


ARCHAIC, EVOLUTIONARY, AND THEOSOPHIC, 
Addressed to Thinking Men and Women. 


Previous to his departure for America, 


GERALD MASSEY 


WILL DELIVER A COURSE OF 


FOUR LECTURES 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, Regent Street, 
On SUNDAY AFTERNOONS in SEPTEMBER. 


SUBJECTS: 
September 9th, at 3 o'clock: “Man in Searcu or His 
Sov, Dorixe 50,000 Years.”* 


September 16th, at 3 o'clock: “ Tus Non-Historic NATURE 
oF THE Fatt or May, ann Wuat it MEANT as 
FABLE.” 

September 23rd, at 3 o'clock: “Tue Nox-Hisrortc NATURE 
OF THE CANONICAL GOSPELS INDUBITABLY DEMON- 
STRATED BY Means oF THE MYTHOS, NOW FOR THE 
First Time RECOVERED FROM THE SacreD Books 
oF Eeypr.” 

September 30th, at 3 o'clock: “Wuy poes xor Gop Kini 
tie Devin?” (Man Friday’s crucial question.) 


è As revealed by the Bone Caves. This Lecture will include an explanation of the 
fundamental difference between modern * Spiritism "’ and that of “ Esoteric Buddhism." 


Doors Open at half-past Two o'clock. 
Admission—Hall, One Shilling; Gallery 6d. 


Courss-Tickets, for Reserved Seats, 5s. each, may be 
obtained of Messrs. WILLIAMS & Noreats, Publishers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and of JAMES 
Burss, 15, Southampton Row; also, at the Hall. 


THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK. 


Avcust 1883, 


NEW MEDICAL WORK BY 
Miss Cuanpos Leran Hunt (Mrs. Warrace) & Lex et Lug. 


pea ROE or Tur Home Cours AND ERADICATION oF DISEASE. 199 
as 


pages, tastefully bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. Send for Synopsis to Miss Simpso 
below. 2 


THIRD EDITION.—(Just Published.) 
PRIVATE PRAOTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 


SCIENCE AND ART OF ORGANIC MAGNETISM. 
BY MISS CHANDOS LEIGH HUNT. 
Being her original Three Guinea private Manuscript Instructions, printed, revised 
and greatly enlarged, and containing valuable and practical translations, and the 
concentrated essence of all previous practical works. Numerous illustrations of 
passes, signs, &c. 
Price One Guinea, Paper. 
best Morocco, ditto, 7s, extra. 
Send for Index, Press Notices and Pupil's Testimonials, to Miss Simpson, Secre- 
tary, Philanthropic Reform Publishing Office, 2, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, W, 


EPILEPTIC FIPS] EPILEPTIC FIisi 


To PROFESSOR KERSHAW, 
Electrician and Mesmerist, 
62, Sefton Street, Southport, Lancashire, 


Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in using my pen on behalf of Mesmerism, as we 
have found it of great benefit in our Family. My Wife had been troubled with 
Epiteptic Fits over 20 years. We tried a great many Doctors, but all to no use, 
During the time she had Fits, it caused a great deal of uncasiness in our family, 
When I have gone out to my work in the morning, I have not known where I should 
find her at night. Sometimes I have found her in bed, shockingly disfigured from 
ill-using herself. She was always to watch during the day when I was at work. But 
now there is a great change. My Wife came to you in Feb., 1880. You casther 
into the Mesmeric Sleep, and she told you, when in that sleep, she would have 289 
Fits, her last being on New Year's day, 1881. She came out of that Fit exact to the 
minute, after being 9 hours in it. Thank God, since then she has not had the LEAST 
SYMPTOM ofa Fit. Dear Sir, I thank you most sincerely for what you have done 
for my Wife, and I hope you will make this case widely known.—I remain, yours 
ever gratefully, JAS. EDWARD THORNTON, 

Carter's Yard, Carlinghow, Batley, Yorkshire. July 9th, 1883. ` 


French Morocco, with double lock and key, 5s. extra 


R. OMERIN, known by his wonderful CURES of Rheumatism, Gout, Neural- 

gia, Lumbago, Epilepsy, General Debility, and several affections of the Head, 

Eyes, Liver, &c., attends Patients from Eleven to One and Two to Five, at 3, Bul- 
strode Street, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


MR. I. HAWKINS, Magnetic Healer. 
T HOME Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, from 12 to 4 o'clock. Free 
Treatment on Friday. Patients visited at their own Residence. Specially 
successful in Rheumatics, Gout, Dropsy, Lumbago, Weak Spine and Chest. 
4, Devonshire Street, near Southampton Row, W.C. 


ASHMAN’S EMBROCATION. 
OR Gout, Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, Inflammation, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, 
and Congestion of the Lungs, Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Wounds, Cuts, dc. 
Qs. 9d. per bottle. To be obtained at 3a, Sixth Avenue, Queen's Park, Harrow Road, 
W., and of all wholesale chemists. 


AROLINE PAWLEY, Writing, Speaking, Healing Medium. By the desire of 
her Guides, no money accepted.-—Letters sent first, with stamped envelope for 
reply. 34, Alvington Cresent, Kingsland High Street. 


R. & MRS. HAGON, Magnetic Healers, at home after 10 every day. Patients 

attended at their own homes. Circles conducted. Seances on Sundays at 7.30 
p.m. Free Healing on Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. Removed to 116, York Road, 
King's Cross, N. 


N RS. KATE BERRY, Magnetic HEALER, 
5, Grenville Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


GAVAGE & CRISTUS, 129, Great Cambridge Street, Hackney Road, London, E., 
Trance, Clairvoyant, and Healing Mediums. Appointments by letter only. 


R. CECIL HUSK, 20, Hazlewood Terrace, Maxted Road, Peckham Rye, 8.E. 
Seances—Wednesday and Sunday evenings at 7.30, for Spiritualists only. On 
Saturday evenings at 8.30, at 61, Lamb's Conduit Street, for reception of Friends. 


M5 & MRS. HERNE are at home every Tuesday evening for Healing and 
Developing Circle, and every Thursday evening for ordinary Ruelle, at 8 o'clock, 
—8, Albert Road, Forest Lane, Stratford, E. 


ISS LOTTIE FOWLER, Trance, Medical, and Business Clairvoyant, 2, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Hoursfrom 1 till 8 p.m. Fee 21s. 
At Home on Friday evenings to receive Spiritualist friends, at 8 o'clock, 
No enquiries answered by letter. 


J THOMAS is willing to correspond with those requiring advice or informatio? 
e upon conditions and surroundings. The fee for writing one entire shect of not® 
paper is 2s. 6d., no charge being made for advice. Address, Kingsley, by Frodsham. 


R. TOWNS, Medical Diagnosis, Test and Business Clairvoyant, is at home 
daily, and is open to engagements. Address—99, Lisson Grove, Marylebone 
Road. 


R. A. DUGUID, Spiritual Teacher and Correspondent, 13, Oswald's Wynd, 
Kirkcaldy. 


RS. LISTER, Laundress, 14, St. Leonard's Square, Haverstock Hill. Terms 
Moderate. Good Drying-Ground ; Gentlemen's linen a speciality. 


R. C. HALLGATH'S Hydropathic, Mesmeric and Magnetic Establishment is 
now open to receive the Sufferers of Humanity. All letters addressed in care 
of C. Hallgath, Ossett, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


Beer Oval Concave Scering Mirrors, with new French Crystoleum Glasses for 
developing Clairvoyance, see circular * Mirrorology,’’ post free from Robert H. 
Fryar, 8, Northumberland Piace, Bath. 


ATIVITIES Cast and Astrological Questions Answered. For terms, enclose 
stamped addressed envelope to Neptune, 24, Wallgrave Road, Earl's Court, 
London, 8.W 


MR. T. B. DALE, 
ROFESSOR of Astrology & Astronomy, 3, Highgate Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Calculations, personally or by letter, on Nativities, Business Questions, &., 
daily from 12 to 8 p.m. Fee 2s. 6d. Astrology Free. Lessons given. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Annandale Villa, Sandown.—One or two invalid Ladies will 

be taken great care of by a Healing Medium, including Board and Lodging, for 

30s. per week for the six winter months at this pretty seaside town, which is knownto 
be particularly salubrious. 


ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY. 
D4 WILSON may be Consulted on the Past, and Future Events of Life, at 103, 
Caledonian Road, King's Cross. Time of Birth required. Fee 2s. 6d. At 
tendance from 2 till 8 p.m. Lessons given. 


Personal Consultations only. 


London: Printed and Published by Jamrs Burns, 15, Southampton 
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